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Introduction 

Fakir Mohan Senapati (1843-1918) is regarded as the first 
major novelist and short story writer in Oriya. He also wrote 
the first autobiography. He published volumes of poems, which 
set a new trend in Oriya poetry. Both in fiction and poetry he 
completely discarded the theme of romantic love between 
princes and princesses, which was dominant till then, and wrote 
about common people and their problems in colloquial Oriya. 
He can be favourably compared with novelists such as 
Premchand in Hindi and Bankim Chandra Chatterjee in 
Bengali. 

Senapati was born in a poor peasant family in the coastal 
district of Balasore. He received little formal education but led 
an active and eventful life working as a teacher, a printer and, 
significantly, as a dewan (administrator) in various princely 
states of Orissa. As an administrator he came in contact with 
the people in various walks of life which must have helped him 
a great deal in finding material for his fiction. 

It is important to note that the period in which Senapali 
lived and wrote was one of the darkest in Orissan history. The 
Oriyas had no state of their own (Orissa became a separate 
province in 1936) and they lived scattered in Bengal, Madhya 
Pradesh and Madras. As a result, they were economically 
neglected and they got little opportunity to develop their 
literature and culture. Since there were few schools in Oriya- 
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speaking areas, the Oriyas were extremely backward in 
education. Some influential Bengalis, interestingly, claimed that 
Oriya was not a Janguage but a dialect of Bengali, and hence 
demanded that Oriya should be replaced by Bengali in Orissan 
schools. 


During Senapati’s time a movement called the Desha- 
Mishran Andolan or the movement to bring all the Oriya 
speaking areas under a single political administration was 
launched. It was also felt that it was important to write text 
books and other works to enrich modern Oriya literature if Oriya 
language was to survive. 


Against this background, it is easy to understand why 
Senapati began his literary career as a writer of text books, and 
why Oriya nationalism was a dominant theme in Oriya literature 
in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Senapati 
apparently had no literary ambition in his youth. His purpose 
in writing text books was prompted by his zeal of opposing the 
move to abolish Oriya from Orissan schools. 


Though Senapati is recognised as the greatest prose writer 
in Oriya, it is amazing that he hardly wrote any prose (novels, 
short stories and autobiography) until he retired from 
administrative service. All his life he was a prolific writer of 
verse producing kavyas, lyrics, satires and puranas. He translated 
the Ramayana, and the Mahabharata, and some of the 
Upanishads from the original Sanskrit. Though never as 
prominent a poet as his friend and contemporary, Radhanath 
Ray. Senapati was a highly respected poet, who was offered the 
title of ‘Saraswati’ by the royal court of Bamanda state. For his 
translation of the Mahabharata he is also known as Wyasakavi. 
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Senapati’s poetry was overshadowed by the poetry of 
Radhanath Ray, which was immensely popular because it 
depicted love between a prince and a princess in a language 
that was extremely lyrical and charming. Though a less gifted 
poet than Ray, Senapati’s poetry anticipated modern poetry in a 
number of ways. He wrote on themes which were not considered 
fit material for poetry, and he used the colloquial and rugged 
language of the common man, which no poet in Oriya had done 
for centuries. His Utkala Bhramanam, which he wrote at one 
stretch while travelling on official duty on the back of an 
elephant, is a classic of humorous verse. 

Senapati wrote four novels, two volumes of short stories 
and an autobiography. Some critics believe that ‘Lachhmania’, 
a story by Senapati published in a local magazine in Balasore, 
was the first short story ever written in any Indian language. 
Unfortunately, this short story was lost. But the two volumes of 
short stories (Galpa Swalpa, Vols. I and IT) unmistakably prove 
that Senapati is a master of the art of writing short stories. He 
was a realist who drew his material from the society around 
him. 

Senapati’s novels-Lachhama (1901), Chha Mana Atha 
Guntha (Six Acres and a Half, 1902), Mamu (The Maternal 
Uncte, 1913), and Prayaschitta (The Expiation, 1915) - can be 
taken as depicting the social history of Orissa from the eighteenth 
to the early twentieth century. Lachhama is a historical novel 
set against the backdrop of the Marhatta invasion of Orissa in 
the eighteenth century. The other three novels present vivid 
portraits of contemporary society. Chha Mana Atha Guntha is 
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a gripping account of the exploitation of poor village folk by 
zamindars. Mamu, again, is a story of exploitation of village 
folk by petty government officials and clerks. Prayaschitta 
dericts the predicament of a semi-educated youth who 
persistently defics the old order of things with his over 


enthusiasm for new Westen values and comes to grief. 


It is easy to see that Senapati was intensely aware of the 
social changes that were taking place during his life time. Except 
Lachhama, for which he must have gathered material from 
secondhand sources, he based all his works on his own 
experience. Exploitation of the poor villagers by zamindars and 
the rise of a new class of exploiters in the petty officials and 
clerks working for the British government were the two 
dominant aspects of nineteenth-century Orissan social history. 
Senapati chose to write about them in his novels Chha Mana 
Atha Guntha and Mamu. Senapati’s last novel, in which he 
studied the conflict between traditional Indian values and 
Western values as understood by the educated youth of the time, 
clearly suggests that he was neither a traditionalist nor an over- 
zealous advocate of the new wave of Westernisation that was 
sweeping the country at the time. Perhaps he preferred a middle 
course. 

Exploitation of the poor by the rich has been such a dominant 
theme in Indian fiction, especially in the thirties and the forties 
of the twentieth century, that the story of Chha Mana Atha 
Guntha may not seem very significant to many readers now. 
But Senapati was perhaps the first Indian novelist to write on 
this theme thus anticipating works like Premchand’s Godan 
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(1936). Though almost a contemporary of the great Bengali 
novelist Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, Senapati was surprisingly 
different from him in his choice of themes as well as in his 
Janguage and style. Senapati’s colloquial style contrasts with 
Chatterjee’s high-flown Sanskritised prose. Not having as much 
Western education as Chatterjee, Senapati was largely 
uninfluenced by literary masters or creeds of any kind. 


Senapati’s novels present a portrait-gallery of characters. 
Most of his characters have already become archetypes in Oriya 
literature. Even a minor character that appears once or twice in 
a Senapati novel leaves an indelible impression in the reader’s 
mind. Senapati seems to be at his best when he portrays the 
Satan in man. His most memorable characters, thus, are 
Mangaraj and Champa. Compared to the extremely lively 
portraits of Managaraj and Champa, Bhagia and Saria appear 
shadowy and sketchy. Though Senapati had love and sympathy 
for the poor and the neglected in society, he did not seem to 
have known them as intimately as he knew the rich and the 
affluent. In Chha Mana Atha Guntha we get a vivid picture of 
Mangaraj’s domestic world, but title of the background of Bhagia 
and Saria. 

Senapati firmly locates himself in the tradition of realism 
and indeed there are chapters such as the one in Chha Mana 
Atha Guntha describing the filth and the dirt in the village pond, 
which are totally unexpected from a novelist writing in the 
nineteenth century. Senapati’s sense of humour and irony have 
remained unsurpassed in Oriya literature and it is this 
characteristic which has made him popular with a wide range 
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of readers. However, it is possible to find fault with his form 
which is loose and episodic. This may be partly due to the fact 
that the novels were written to be serialised in monthly 
magazines. A profoundly religious man, Senapati ends all his 
novels with the wicked being punished, either by some external 
agent or by his own conscience, thus conforming to the 
convention of ‘poetic justice.’ 


Senapati wrote his autobiography, Atmajeevanacharita (Story 
of My life) during 1892-1918. A few excerpts from it were first 
published in different journals and the book came to be published 
in 1927. 


Though the first of its kind in Oriya, Story of My life may 
be the finest autobiography written in Oriya so far, and one of 
the greatest in Indian literature. It is as readable as any of 
Senapati novels. It reveals the man in all his strengths and 
weaknesses. Interestingly, Senapati writes little about his writing 
career although he was already established as a major author 
by the time he wrote his autobiography--concentrating on his 
childhood, schooling, his profession and his involvement in social 
and political issues of his time. The greatest merit of 
Atmajeevanacharita lies in the fact that Senapati regards himself 
as an ordinary man and views the world around him objectively, 
with sympathy and understanding. He narrates the joys and 
sorrows of his life with equanimity and detachment. The artist in 
him makes the narrative tragic and comic at the same time :; for 
instance, when he describes how his ancestors’ landed property 
came to be confiscated. He can be ironic, humorous, satirical, 
and desperate, thus making the reader share his moods and 
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emotions. He takes the reader into full confidence and confesses 
before him his weaknesses, never trying to project an ideal image 
of himself. 

Senapati narrates his life, incident by incident, in the context 
of his time and society, revealing in the process the social history 
of Orissa in the late nineteenth-early twentieth centuries. Since 
its publication, Atmajeevanacharita has remained a major source 
of information for social historians of Orissa. 


_-_ J.V.S. Boulton, who was a Lecturer in Oriya in the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, London, has already published a 
translation of Atmajeevanacharita (My Times and I, 
Bhubaneswar : Orissa Sahitya Academy, 1985). Boulton is a. 
Senapati scholar and has also published a full-length study and a 
few articles on Senapati. While appreciating Boulton for his 
laudable work, it may be mentioned here that a classic calls for 
more than one translation. Story of My Life is in several ways 
different from Boulton’s translation. 

Ganeswar Mishra 
Professor of English (Retd.) 
Utkal University 

Bhubaneswar 
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Author’s Preface 


For the last four or five years, a few friends and 
some educated young men, who are like sons to me, 
have been urging me to set down the story of my life. 
I find it hard to ignore their request. Oriya language is 
particularly deficient in autobiographies, but so is my 
insignificant life in the important events that make 
autobiographies worthwhile. Moreover, I lack the skill 
to write in such a manner as would engage my esteemed 
readers. However, this daring enterprise has one excuse : 
I am certain that this sacred motherland of ours will see 
many autobiographers in the near future; I am merely 
laying the foundation for them to build on. 
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The Family Tree 


There was a powerful khandayat family in Kusinda, a 
village in Kendrapara sub-division in Cuttack district, which 
controlled a chowpadhy. For a very long time, this family 
was in undisturbed possession of extensive lands granted 
them by the independent rulers of Orissa. These lands are 
believed to have been snatched away at the time of the 
Marhatta conquest. 


During the Marhatta occupation, Hanu Malla, a young 
man from this family, came to Balasore to serve a Marhatta 
general as a paik. It was his duty to guard the Phulbar pass 
against Pathan armies. In return for this service he was 
granted fortyfive batis of rent-free land. Chief Hanu Malla 
was in command of a number of paiks. Some rent-free 
land was set apart for these paiks, too. Until the first 
settlement in saal 1250 (1842 A.D.) the descendants of 
these paiks remained in unchallenged possession of their 
lands. By the time of the settlement, many of these families 
had become extinct. Only those who could produce title 
deeds were allowed to Keep their land; the lands of others, 
who could not, got confiscated. 

The Marhattas gave the title Senapati to Hanu Malla. 
His unworthy descendants, having given up the family 
surname ‘Malla’, have been using this title, although they 
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possess neither an army nor any land. Only on occasions 
such as death anniversaries or religious rituals do they 
mention the family surname ‘Malla’. 


Mystery surrounds how this family came to lose 
their rentfree land granted to them by the Marhattas. 
Kuchila Dei, the grandmother of the author, was a young 
widow at the time of the annexation of Balasore in 1803 
by the honourable East India Company. She had been 
left with two children, one aged four, the other two. 


Thakurma told us that the Company troops entered 
Balasore from two directions : the south and the east. 
As soon as they heard that the troops had arrived at 
Balramgarh, which lay near the estuary of the river to 
the east of Balasore, the villagers fled into the forest 
for their lives with their families, leaving all their 
possessions behind. Peace was restored in a short time. 
On hearing the proclamation of the Company that they 
had nothing to fear, people came back to their houses. 
Many had left in such haste that they had not had the 
time to close their doors behind them. On coming home, 
the people found their backyards littered with ripe fruits. 
Everyone was desperate to save his own life; who had 
the time to steal ? The author has heard from very old 
men in the village eye-witness accounts of the anarchy 
which prevailed in the country in the last days of 
Marhatta rule; people were afraid of displaying gold or 
silver ornaments, even bell-metal utensils, for fear of 
raids by thieves, dacoits and Naga mendicants. Most of 
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the people then were extremely poor and lived in fear. 
In comparison, we live in a paradise now. 


A few months after the establishment of a stable 
government in Orissa in general and in Balasore in 
particular, the authorities made it known that property 
rights enjoyed by. people under Marhatta rule would be 
retained just as they were; no one’s property would be 
taken away. Holders of titledeeds were asked to come 
to the cutcherry on an appointed day with their sanads 
and register their names in the presence of the collector. 
Either because they were unable to understand the royal 
proclamation or because they were scared, many did 
not present themselves at the cutcherry on the appointed 
day. Paiks were sent out with warrants to bring them 
over to the cutcherry. One of them, carrying a warrant, 
came to our house. At that time, Thakurma was a very 
young widow indeed. When she saw him arrive, she 
turned to the villagers for protection. The ignorant 
villagers told her that the Company had sent for people 
who had supported the Marhattas. Panic-stricken, 
Thakurma made the two children lie in a corner of the 
house, spread a mat over them, opened the door a crack 
and called out from behind the door, ‘There is no male 
child in the house. We don’t need any land.’ As the 
villagers present supported her statement, the paik 
turned away, and our family lost their hereditary land 
for ever. 
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My relation to Hanu Malla, whom I have mentioned 
earlier, will be clear from the following family tree. 


Hanu Malla (Senapati) 


Gobinda Malla (Senapati) 


Kusa Malla (Senapati) 


Lakshman Charan Senapati 
Fakir Mohan Senapati 


Purusottam Senapati 
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Childhood 


I was born on a Friday in January 1843 in a village 
called Mallikaspur, which was a part of the town of 
Balasore. My mother’s name was Tulsi Dei and my father’s 
Lakshman Charan Senapati. 


I am told that as soon as I was born the upper lobe of 
my left ear was pierced and a gold ear-ring was put on. I 
had an elder brother whose name was Chaitanya Charan; 
He had died before I was born. There was then current a 
superstition among our people that if the ear of the child 
born after the death of an elder brother was pierced, he 
would be spared by Yama, the god of death. In my childhood 
I saw hundreds of such cases. 


When I was only a year and five months old my father 
set out for Puri to witness the Car Festival. On the way 
home, he had an attack of cholera at Bhubaneswar. It 
claimed his life. With him on the pilgrimage were a few 
people from the village including his mother (my 
Thakurma). From her I came to know that my father 
breathed his last on the stone steps of the Bindusagar tank 
near the Bhubaneswar temple. People in our village burst 
into tears when they heard the news of his death. A pet dog 
of my father’s also started wailing along with the village 
people. Even when the people stopped. the dog continved 
wailing. It would sniff at places which my father frequented, 
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where he used to sit. It died eight days later, not having 
touched food since his death. 


My mother took to her bed after receiving the news of 
my father’s death, and never got up again. She died on the 
eighth day of the month of Bhadrav, after going through 
intense physical and mental suffering for fourteen months. 


I became utterly helpless on that day. Many of my 
contemporaries, who were more fortunate and healthjer 
and stronger than I, have left the world long since. And 
here I am, orphaned as a child, plagued by diseases, and 
having survived terrible threats to my life, writing down 
with this feeble hand the story of a long, yet worthless 
life. Why ? The creation of even a blade of grass is not 
pointless. Why has God kept me alive for so long, to serve 
what purpose 2? 

As if by God’s will, Kuchila Dei, my Thakurma, took 
me under her wings after I lost both my parents. We have 
a saying,. “An orphan has only one hope-- his mother’s 
mother, or his father’s mother.” It breaks my heart when I 
think of Thakurma’s loving care, and of the great suffering 
she endured to save my life. Alas, in return, I have given 
her nothing. 


After my mother’s death, I lay bed-ridden for about 
seven or eight years, suffering from diseases like diarrhoea 
and piles. Thakurma would sit by the bed day in and day 
out. Month after month, year after year passed this way. 
Thakurma would go without sleep and food for days. It was 
as if she was locked in a desperate struggle with death. At 
last, Thakurma won, and I grew better. 
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During my illness Thakurma would pray by my sick- 
bed to all manner of gods and goddesses to save my life. 
At that time there were two pirs in Balasore, at last 
Thakurma turned to them for support. She pledged, ‘If my 
child recovers, I will offer him to you as a fakir.’ The 
name originally given to me was Brajamohan. Thakurma 
now called me Fakir : The purpose of this Muslim name 
was to please the pirs. 

The illness was over-- I survived. But Thakurma could 
never bring herself to offer me up to the pirs, which would 
mean giving up all she had in this world. Instead, I was 
made a fakir for eight days every Mohurrum. I would wear 
the outfit of a fakir for these days-- shorts which would 
reach down to my knees, a multi-coloured shirt, a fakir 
cap, a patchwork shoulder bag, a red walking stick. Dressed 
in this manner and with my face smeared with chalk I 
would go from house to house in the morning and afternoon 
for alms. In the evening the alms collected would be sold 
and the money spent on sirni for the pirs. 
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Education (1852) 


I was nine when I started school. Each large village in 
the town had a school; If the villages were small, they 
would have one school between two or three of them. 
People of means employed private tutors for their children. 
Children of the untouchables had to do their lesson sitting 
at a little distance from those of the higher castes. 


In those times, school teachers came from Cuttack 
district, mainly from the Jhankad sub-division. The month 
of Chaitra was the time when abadhans were recruited. 
You could easily tell from the way he dressed that he was 
after a teacher’s job : a loin cloth that would barely reach 
the knees, a dirty towel on his head, a cane on his shoulder 
balanced by a small brass pot for cooking on one end, a 
light tumbler, two or three palm leaf manuscripts and a 
piece of cloth about three yards long on the other. From 
the middle of Phalgun to the end of Chaitra these teachers 
would be seen wandering about the village streets. 

Most of them were of the karana caste, only a few 
were matibansha ojhas. Those who came from Balasore 
were astrologers by caste. The matibansha ojhas were 
known for their arithmetic skills. People believed that they 
were well versed in the Lilabati Sutras. It is said that, 
with their special skills, these ojhas could count the 
feathers of a bird in flight. 
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It is not that these village teachers ran schools only in 
Balasore, they had spread out to neighbouring feudatory 
states, and places like Dantun, Pataspur, Mahishadal, Kanthi 
and Haripur in the Midnapore district. 

Midnapore district comprised almost 5200 square 
miles, of these about 2200 in the south were inhabited by 
Oriya speakers. In their conversations, letters, in 
maintaining accounts, and in the moneylenders’ offices as 
well as in the writing of legal documents they used the. 
Oriya language. Previously, the court language of 
Midnapore had been partly Oriya. It was from the Balasore 
cutcherry that officials were sent there. Now-a-days this 
1s no longer so. 

Even now religious scriptures in Oriya such as the 
Bhagabat by Jagannath Das, the Mahabharat by Sarala 
Das, and the Ramayan by Balaram Das are read out every 
evening in important households in these parts. The Sanskrit 
text of the Bhagabat was rendered into Oriya verses by a 
high ranking lady from Pataspur. This text is still in use in 
certain parts, and by reciting this and other texts, hundreds 
of Brahmins from Balasore and Cuttack make a living and 
find employment in the households of a number of 
zamindars and moneylenders. In these modern times, 
English-educated baboos in this area find it rather 
embarassing to speak Oriya. However, Oriya still reigns in 
their households as their wives would not have it otherwise. 

The disappearance of Oriya medium schools from 
southern Midnapore is very unfortunate and remains a 
mystery. In 1865-70 a Bengali sub-inspector was appointed 
to set up schools in this area. He tried to start Bengali 
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medium schools but people were not willing to allow their 
children to be taught in Bengali. He tried very hard but did 
not succeed. His special appointment was to start schools 
in this part; if he failed, he would lose his job. How could 
he give away such a lucrative job by admitting his defeat 
to his superiors ? 

There seemed a way out. The baboo’s brain was prompt 
in producing a brilliant idea. He would go to a police. 
station and get the daroga to round up all the village 
teachers on a fixed day. He would then produce a fake 
warrant in English complete with the official seal and say, 
‘Look at this. It is the order of the Collector sahib of 
Balasore. All the schools in the area under this police 
station are to be closed down, and all the abadhans must 
leave within seven days of hearing this warrant. If any 
abadhan is seen after this time, he would be arrested, 
sent to the cutcherry and would be fined and failed.’ The 
sub-inspector went round police-stations to make this known 
to the abadhans. It was but natural that the poor abadhans 
panicked. The order came straight from the Collector. They 
did not waste any time and headed home. 


I need hardly say that the sub-inspector now had little 
difficulty in founding Bengali-medium schools. I was quite 
close to the Headmaster of Balasore District school, who 
also was the elder brother of this sub-inspector. He told 
me this incident to make a point of his brother’s great 
intelligence and application. 

Although Bengali became the medium of instruction 
in southern Midnapore, Oriya continued to be spoken at 


home. It is hard to give up one’s mother tongue; the Oriya 
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Bhagabat and a few other Oriya texts have been printed in 
Bengali alphabet and are still read in almost every house 
there. 


At the village schools whoever stepped out of the rules, 
was punished. Every movement of the pupils had to have 
the approval of the abadhan. If your legs went to sleep, 
you had to fold your hands and say ‘One, Sir’, which meant 
you wanted to go out to pass water, ‘Two, Sir’ meant that 
you wanted to go out to answer the call of nature, ‘Five, 
Sir’ meant you wanted a drink of water. 


The following were some of the standard punishments 
in the penal code of the school. 


1. being caned 
having to stand on one leg. 


3. having to stand with one hand clutching the hair and 
the other touching the nose. 


4. having to kneel down, left hand on the head, a piece 
of chalk on the outstretched right hand. 


5. having a rope formed of shredded palm leaf slung 
across your neck and tied to your toes. 


At the end of every day the pupils were given what was 
known as sunya chati. Both the teacher and monitor, the 
cleverest boy of his class, remembered which pupil came 
at what time to the school. Before leaving school for home 
you had to stand in a row stretching your joined palms. 
The teacher would touch the palm of pupil who arrived 
earliest with the tip of his cane : that meant zero. After 
that the next to arrive was to get two strokes and so on. 
The force of the stroke was not the same throughout : 
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sometimes it was heavy, sometimes it was light. While 
giving the stroke the teacher would look into the face of 
the pupil, and any sign of protest would weaken the force 
of the stroke, with the others, the swish of the cane would 
be much louder. 

If a pupil woke up late, the fright of the sunyachati 
made him seek a safe retreat near the heater, where he 
would sit clutching an earthen pot. But it was no use. Three 
or four boys of his own caste would take off their clothes, 
follow him there, frogmarch him to the school, where the 
teacher would promptly land a few strokes on his back. I 
went to one such school, where we were taught arithmetic 
in the morning and scripture and astrology in the afternoon. 
The lessons over, other boys went home, but I had to stay 
back at the school to wait upon the teacher and help with 
cooking. The name of our teacher was Baishnab Mohanty, 
and he came from Cuttack district. 


My uncle, Purusottam Senapati, was very cruel to me. 
At the end of every month, when the teacher asked for his 
fees he would reply, “You teach him nothing. Why do you 
ask for money ?” The teacher would say, “I watch over him 
night and day, I don’t allow him to go out even for a minute 
to play.” My uncle would retort, ‘But I see no signs of it 
on his back’. The teacher would thus get my uncle’s 
message; for no reason he would come and hit me hard 
with his cane ten or twelve times, the crack of the cane 
and my screams would make my uncle and his wife very 
pleased indeed. But Thakurma would come rushing in and 
demand, “Teacher ! Haven’t you got children of your own ?’ 
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Every time the teacher came to ask for his tuition fee this 
drama would recur. 


Later however, Baishnab Mohanty went back to his 
village. I was taken to the other school in our village at the 
Landa Gosain monastery. On some auspicious day- the 
first, the eighth, the foruteenth and the last days of the 
lunar month the school remained closed; - on these days 
the women of the village gave us alms for singing to them. 
The rice we thus collected would do for. our teacher. He 
might occasionally sell the surplus, if any, and save a little 
money. There were other sources from which he also 
received rice. A new pupil brought the following gifts to 
the school a seer of rice, an areca-nut, a pinch of 
molasses, sweetened puffed rice and flowers. 

At the time there was a free Parsi School at Balasore. 
After the village school I went on my own there, and got 
myself admitted. The school had on its staff three Muslim 
teachers and an Oriya pundit, whose name was Banamali 
Bachaspati. His job was confined to teaching students how 
to write letters to their relatives and letters to the court. 

No printed books other than the Bible were available 
in Oriya in those days. The Mission Press at Cuttack were 
the only printers in Orissa. The missionaries ran a school 
at Balasore, but only the Bible was taught there. No Hindu 
student went there for fear of ‘losing caste’ by reading 
printed books. 
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Sails and Salt 


In the days of my childhood, Balasore was the centre 
of much shipping business. About five to six hundred ships 
were at sea, seventyfive per cent of these carrying salt, 
and the rest carrying cargo, to places such as Rangoon, 
Madras, Colombo and islands in the sea. No one in 
Balasore in those days had heard of steamers. 


The ships needed sails. Depending on its size, a ship 
might need six to twelve sails of varying shapes and 
measurements. These sails were known by names such as 
karaju, sabar, tavar, kalami, jivi, daria, pela etc. These 
sails came in rectangular, triangular or irregular shapes. 
The sails had to fit the ships : if the sail was too large, a 
strong wind might overturn the ship; if it was too small, it 
would not pull the ship. It needed a lot of experience to 
cut sails of the right size. 


My father and my uncle took contracts for most of the 
ships. Many in the shipping business gave them advances 
to make sails. Hundreds of tailors were employed at our 
house to make these sails. It was a highly profitable 
business. We had our own office to keep the accounts. My 
uncle got me to work under the manager as an apprentice. 
In the morning and in the afternoon I would walk along the 
river bank and note which sails were made for which ship, 
which tailor was responsible for which work and report to 
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the manager. I would still have a lot of time after finishing 
all this work. During the spare time, my uncle would engage 
me to stitch sails. 

Every year, the shipping business in Balasore lasted 
from the month of Kartik to the month of Chaitra. With 
a strong south wind blowing, ships would not move out of 
the mouth of the river; they anchored there until the month 
of Kartik. Till then all work stopped here. And yet traders, 
craftsmen, contractors, the crew, the porters and other 
employees could live off their earnings for the rest of the 
year. The rainy season put paid to sailings, and so all who 
worked in this line had to sit idle at home. 

When the shipyard was closed down for good, my uncle 
took me to Biswanath Das, who lived in a neighbouring 
village and was office-in-charge of a salt-making unit. 
Everyday I would go with him to his office to learn the 
working of the salt division. 

Of all the departments in the cutcherry, the salt division 
was the most important; several clerks were employed 
there. The division was divided into two sections : the 
sirasta section and the dewani section. The former kept 
the accounts of the mofussils, the latter looked after the 
accounts of the towns. 

In those days, Balasore owed all its flourishing 
prosperity to the making of salt. Ponga salt was raised in 
the area between the mouth of Subarnarekha in the north 
and that of Dhamra in the south. After the needs of Balasore 
were met the surplus salt was shipped off to the Shalimar 
depot near Calcutta. From there salt would then be sent to 
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villages in Bengal for sale. At that time many people in 
Bengal dealt in ponga salt from Balasore. Making salt was 
almost the only source of living for the natives of Balasore. 


To ensure the safe sailing of ships all the deities of the 
town had to be appeased, and for this reason hundreds of 
Brahmin pundits were put on the payroll. Every year, before 
the making of salt would begin, worship was offered to 
Lord Mahadev at the temple near the cutcherry by the 
government to make sure the raising of salt ran into no 
difficulty. All the expenses were paid out of the government 
treasury. Since all those who worked in the salt division 
were Hindus, the government had to do this in order to 
please them. “ 


I began to learn work at the office for salt manufacture. 
Oriya, Bengali and Parsi were the languages used in the 
office. Unfortunately, the goddess of wealth moved to 
Liverpool and other such places. The salt division was 
wound up. The Bengali clerks went back to Bengal, and the 
Oriya clerks found employment in other departments and 
sections. 


As an important port and centre of trade and commerce, 
Balasore was famous not only in India but in Europe as 
well. Even before setting up in Bengal, Dutch, Danish, 
French and English merchants set up trading stations here. 
But time does not run even; every rise has a fall. For 
countless years, the river banks in Balasore teemed with 
people. Today the same place is deserted like a sepulchre, 
almost a wilderness. The river, too, is silted up. Trade in 
Balasore is now in the hands of foreigners. 
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Learning and Teaching at Barabati School 
(1862-64) 


I came to Barabati School after the salt agency was 
wound up. Baboo Siba Chandra Soma, the second teacher 
of the Government School at Balasore, had set up this 
school in a village called Barabati to the east of the town. 
Harekrushna Panigrahi, the Oriya pundit of this school, 
was in the habit of explaining extremely simple statements 
in Oriya in terms of very difficult Sanskrit equivalents. 

I topped the class at the end of the year and was sent 
up to the next class. But after only five months or so I had 
to leave school because I could no longer pay the paltry 
sum of four annas, which was the school fee. That was the 
end of my schooling. 

But 1 did not have to sit idle at home for long. The 
secretary of the same school, Sibachandra Soma, sent for 
me, and appointed me as the third teacher on a monthly 
salary of two rupees and a half. Thakurma was overwhelmed 
with joy when she heard the news. The pay remained at 
two rupees and a half for two months only. From the third 
month, it went up to four rupees. 

At the time clerks in the civil courts were paid between 
three and ten rupees a month. Only the head clerk was paid 
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ten rupees. People lived quite comfortably on this meagre 
amount because essential commodities were very cheap. 

The clerks and rich people in Balasore wore fine clothes 
whereas peasants in the villages wore hand-woven coarse 
cotton clothes. Only those who did not have women in the 
house to spin had to buy clothes from the market. Cotton 
was grown by people in the villages; after it was picked 
and brought home, the head of the family would distribute 
it among the women. Every woman used to have her own 
spinning wheel. The village weaver collected the threads 
and wove clothes. He thus made a little money. 


At the end of every month the deputy inspector of 
schools would visit the school and examine the progress 
of the pupils. For all of Orissa, there was then only one 
deputy inspector. He had his headquarters in Balasore. 
Only twice a year he would go to Cuttack and Puri to 
inspect schools there. In all, he had about seven, eight 
schools for inspection. 

With the help of the pundit, I learnt Sanskrit vocabulary 
and grammar. But much of it was beyond me. Later on, the 
publication of Vidyasagar’s four-volume grammar and 
three-volume Ruju Path made the learning of Sanskrit much 
easier for me. 
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Radhanath Ray (1863) 


A boy from the District School was selected for the 
entrance examination in Calcutta when I was a teacher at 
Barabati School. His name was Radhanath Ray. He later 
became the poet laureate of Orissa. He was the first from 
Balasore to have passed this examination. The day the news 
reached the Balasore cutcherry it created a sensation. For 
the clerks it became a topic of conversation. They all felt 
that if a skeleton of a boy like Radhanath could pass this 
examination it could not be that difficult. 


Radhanath’s father, Sundar Narayan Ray, was a clerk at 
the cutcherry. When Radhanath left to study for F.A., 
Jahnabi baboo, his uncle, went with him as his guardian. 
Going to Calcutta was quite an intimidating affair then; no 
one dared to go alone. Calcutta was six days’ journey by 
foot from Balasore. The condition of the road was awful 
in the rainy season : it would be knee-deep in mud; in 
winter it would be extremely rough; and in summer it would 
be deep in dust. On top of it all, you had to put up with 
cooking in ramshackle roadside huts and harassment by 
boatmen, not to speak of bandits. 

Bandits were common in the route from Bhadrak to 
Calcutta. Raids were an everyday affair. There were quite 
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a few gangs; among them the one led by Gadei Kandara 
was the most wellknown. He had some sixty or seventy 
bandits under his command. They ranged from Calcutta to 
Cuttack in order to collect information on rich wayfarers 
and merchants. The Gadej, their chief, would send his men 
to attack. In the end, he looted some twenty thousand 
rupees from a merchant and gave up robbery. He spent his 
last days listening to scriptures, in devotion to brahmins, 
gods and goddesses, donating generously to the deserving, 
and helping people. 

As well as Gadei’s gang, there were a few other smaller 
ones. There were also a number of petty thieves around 
the villages. After nightfall they would lie in hiding on the 
way and steal from travellers in bullock-carts. The bullock- 
cart man would sit in the front, dozing and with his legs 
dangling. His passengers would be fast asleep on a bed of 
straw. The creaking of the cart would completely drown 
whatever noise the thief made. The passengers would be 
so deep in sleep that they would not know a thing. In the 
morning they would find out what had happened. In those 
days this was almost a daily occurrence. 


The owners of some wayside shops, thieves themselves, 
were also hand in glove with them. They did not live in 
their shops, their homes were in villages a few miles away. 
They would keep their shops open from the morning till a 
few hours after dark and sell rice, pots and pans, fuel and 
other commodities to the passers-by. They would mix a 
sort of poison with the turmeric powder used for curries. 
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The curry would knock out the travellers, and at night the 
thieves would rob them of their belongings. 

For years, people of lower orders from Orissa used to 
go to Calcutta to make a living. They were ready targets 
for the bandits when they came home carrying with them 
two or three years’ savings. For protection, therefore, they 
would travel in groups of twenty or thirty.. Even so, they 
sometimes fell prey to the bandits. There was a saying in 
those days : you are safe once you are past Narayanagarh. 
Narayanagarh was a haunt for bandits. 


There was another class of bandits, who ranged from 
the foothills of the Himalayas to Rameswar; they were 
known as thugs and they came from western India. For ten 
months in the years — from the month of Ashwin to the 
month of Ashadh — they remained fully active. Their ways 
were peculiar and extremely cruel. For a paltry sum of 
one rupee, they would not think twice before killing a 
person. Thanks to the British government, these thugs were 
routed. As a child I saw a thug brought as a prisoner to 
Balasore. Thousands of thugs were prisoners in district 
jails throughout India. Many were hanged or deported. It 
was not that only thugs were punished for their crimes; 
even people who had bought stolen goods were sometimes 
sent to prison for life. May be such harsh measures were 
meant to root out those criminals. 

Although Radhanath was fifteen or sixteen when he 
took the entrance examination, his poor health made him 
look more like a ten or twelve years old boy. Radhanath 
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and his uncle, Jahnabi baboo, reached Calcutta in the 
evening and rented a house. The very next morning they 
set out, tumblers in hand, in search of an open field to 
relieve themselves. There was none to be found. They got 
fed up with Calcutta and said, ‘What a terrible place !’ 

Sundar Narayan was an ordinary clerk with a low 
income. As he was unable to provide for Radhanath’s 
expenses, he had to come back from Calcutta after only a 
few months. He studied at home and passed F.A. 
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Mission School at Balasore (1864-71) 


The post of Headmaster at Balasore Mission School 
fell vacant. It carried a salary of ten rupees a month. Rev. 
A. Miller, the Secretary of the school, appointed me to 
this position in 1864. The post of the second teacher, too, 
fell vacant. Gobind Chandra Pattnaik, a good friend of mine, 
was appointed. His salary was seven rupees. 


Miller Sahib was a tall handsome, well-built, and a 
little on the heavy side. You could count an irascible temper 
among his faults : he would not try and understand anything, 
he would do whatever he wanted. He had to employ Hindu 
teachers like us because Christian teachers were not around, 
but he would not trust Hindus. In his eyes Hindus were 
idol-worshippers, incarnations of the devil, liars, unreliable 
and wicked. I was a Hindu; therefore, I was wicked and 
unworthy of trust. He knew little Oriya and even less of 
how to run a school. If I made any suggestion about the 
school he would fly into a rage and do the exact opposite 
of what I had suggested. His unncessary anger never scared 
me. On the other hand, his funny Oriya and his gesture 
amused me. I would quietly go away. ’ 

There was a pundit at the Mission Girls’ School. His 
name was Biswanath Satpathy. He was a versatile man who 
could compose impromptu poems in Oriya as well as in 
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Sanskrit and was good at music, embroidery and many other 
arts. He was a very amusing man, to whom I was very 
close. I would like to give an example of his ability to 
compose a poem in no time. The Mission School and the 
Girls’ School were housed in a large bungalow, and were 
separated by: a wall. Only Christians studied in the Girls’ 
School. The fear of losing caste was so great among the 
Hindus that they would not send their daughters to school. 
There was a big girl called Sharada in the Girls’ School. 
Once I wanted to sent for Sharada, and so I scribbled a 
note to Biswanath. He wrote back in Sanskrit, ‘The coy 
girl does not want to go there.’ I carried the piece of 
paper, went up to the verandah and called out to Biswanath, 
‘Give me the full poem right now. If you are a good poet, 
one line will not do.’ Biswanath stood there and reeled out 
these lines.: i 


With heaving breasts and rounded buttocks 
Fresh thin lips and beautiful tresses 
Always smiling 

The coy one does not want to go there. 


One day pundit Biswanath happened to be absent from 
school. It was also the day of the Moharrum festival. Miller 
Sahib sent for him and demanded, ‘Biswanath pundit, why 
weren’t you at school yesterday ?’ 

Biswanath I was.ill. So I could not come. 

Miller You are lying. You stayed away to 
celebrate Moharrum yesterday. I fine 
you one rupee. 
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Biswanath Sahib. I am a Hindu brahmin. How could 
I celebrate a Muslim festival like 
Moharrum ? 

Miller Oh, you idol-worshippers are all alike. 


Although he had to pay the fine, we had a good laugh 
about the sahib’s ignorance. For a month our friends would 
joke and laugh about this. 

The sahib used to visit distant villages with his fellow 
preachers to spread the gospel in markets and other 
important places. As spon as they came back, criminal 
charges would be brought against them. The sahib, 
accompanied by his fellow-preachers, would stand at the 
market place and break into a high-pitched song in English. 
This would attract a crowd. The educated people, let alone 
,the villagers, would not be able to make head or tail of this 
song. Having finished his song, the sahib would begin a 
lecture in broken Oriya : ‘Oh brothers. Your Lord Jagannath 
is only a piece of wood or stone. If you worship him you 
will go to hell. Lord Jesus is your saviour. Worship him, 
find light and inherit the kingdom of heaven.’ 


If by chance someone from the assembled crowd 
answered back, ‘No sahib. Our Jagannath is good. Your 
Jesus Christ is not good,’ the sahib would fly into an 
impatient rage and scream, “You idol-worshipping wicked 
Hindu ! How dare you speak ill of our Lord ?’ He carried 
a whip. He would then lash out at whoever came in front. 
As a result, criminal charges were preferred against him. 


The sahib was confident that he knew Oriya very well. 
He had worked hard for a few days on an Oriya translation 
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of a slim volume in English. It was decided that first I 
would go through the translation and correct errors, if any, 
then the principal preacher, Bhikaribhai, would again read 
it from start to finish. If it was all right it would go to the 
press. As soon as I received the manuscript I started 
correcting it. The very opening sentence suffered from 
absurd syntax. When I rewrote it, it read, ‘There are many 
in the world who do not believe in the existence of God.’ 
The sound of the Oriya word for ‘existence’ is similar to 
that of the word for ‘bone’. I took the manuscript after 
correction, and read it out to Bhikaribhai as he found it 
hard to read manuscripts. The very first line made him 
explode with anger and he shouted, ‘What !” What have 
you written, pundit ? The bone of God ? Is he an idol that 
he would have bones ?’ I did not understand what was 
happening and just stared at him. Bhikaribhai tried very 
hard to make me understand that God did not have bones. 
].asked him humbly, ‘Bhikaribhai, where have I mentioned 
the bone ?’ Bhikaribhai pointed at the word ‘existence’ 
and said, ‘Here. Can’t you see ?’ Having said this he went 
to the sahib and shouted furiously, ‘Sahib. This pundit has 
sacrileged your book.’ In the sahib’s opinion, Bhikaribhai 
was a learned man, although he could read a printed version 
of the Bible with some difficulty. But he was a Christian, 
therefore reliable. I was a wicked, idolatrous Hindu, 
therefore untrustworthy. The sahib did not say a word to 
me, but he seethed in anger. For many days afterwards he 
would not talk properly to me. I cannot tell what became 
of his book. As criminal cases against him piled up, the 
American mission disowned Rev. Miller. But he did not 
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have to sit idle in his bungalow for long : the Collector of 
Balasore, Bignold Sahib, wrote to the government and got 
him a job as a deputy collector. A few months later he 
died in harness. 

R.H. Pusey, the acting Collector of Balasore and 
Myers, the Joint Magistrate shared the same bungalow. I 
was giving them lessons in Bengali. As I wanted to better 
myself, I requested them to find me a government job. 
Collector Pusey made me a munshi in his office for the 
time being. When Rev. E.C.B. Hallam was appointed as the 
Secretary of the Mission School, I came back to my earlier 
job. 

Rev. Hallam was as handsome as he was learned and 
virtuous. He was soft-spoken and sweet-tempered and had 
a good command of Oriya language. His voice and accent 
were not different from those of native speakers. He 
compiled a grammar of Oriya language in order to help 
the British with their learning of Oriya. I helped him on 
the book and my help was acknowledged. I was in agreement 
with him on ali points of grammar except a minor one 
relating to the dative case. He was of the view that there 
was no need for a separate dative case in Oriya. He left it 
out of his book. 

Those who were successful in the final examinations 
of the maintained schools were awarded four scholarships 
of four rupees a month each to enable them to study 
English. In the first year of the award, four from Balasore 
Mission School were successful. Among them was 
Raghunath Choudhury, who was later to be my son-in-law. 
Balasore Mission School outdid all schools in the state. 
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Rev. Hallam appreciated this and increased my salary to 
twentyfive rupees. 

John Beames, the then Collector of Balasore, was 
regarded as a great scholar among the British civilians and 
educated natives alike. He was well-versed in as many as 
eleven languages. At the time he was engaged in writing 
his Comparative Grammar of the Indian languages. He 
needed someone who was knowledgeable in Sanskrit, 
Bengali and Oriya. My wellwisher, Hallam Sahib, introduced 
me to Beames. During our first meeting Beames asked me 
a few questions on grammar, and as my answers were to 
his satisfaction he put them into his book. I quickly gained 
a reputation among the sahibs as a pundit. It is said, a small 
bush is a big tree in a treeless country. The sahib asked me 
to see him at least once a week. If I was delayed by a day 
or two for some reason or other, he would immediately 
enquire, ‘Baboo. Why did you take so long to come ?’ 
Whenever we met we discussed linguistics. On some days 
we discussed Sanskrit hymns, on others Bengali verses, 
the Oriya poem Rasakallol, the snakecharmers’ chants. 


There was then a lot of ill-feeling between the Bengalis 
and Oriyas in Balasore. Because the Sahibs were on my 
side, Bengali officials and powerful Bengali clerks did not 
dare do me any harm. In those days in Balasore nearly all 
the officers, petty as well as the highly paid, were Bengalis. 

I received much help from Beames Sahib in my 
campaign for women’s education, introduction of Oriya 
language, and better nutrition. On many an occasion Beames 
Sahib came to my rescue. All my worldly prosperity I owe 
only to John Beames. I shall remember his holy name to 
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my dying day. He used to tell every one that I was a patriot 
and I would contribute a lot to the country. 

R.L. Martin, the inspector of schools for the south- 
western part of Bengal, had his headquarters in Midnapore. 
Once he came to Cuttack to inspect schools in Orissa. At 
the time the post of second teacher in Cuttack Normal 
School lay vacant — the monthly salary was thirty rupees. 
The Sahib wrote asking if I would be interested. However, 
a postscript made it clear that if I accepted the job I would 
have to move to Cuttack and would not be allowed to change 
my mind. At that time Hallam Sahib was touring Jaleswar 
in northern Balasore. I went to him to discuss this matter. 
The sahib increased my salary to thirty rupees and asked 
me not to go to Cuttack. 


On my way home, as I reached Basta, some eight miles 
north of Balasore, I went down with a fever in the evening. 
By morning my whole body was covered with smallpox. 1 
hired a palanquin and came to Balasore. It was evening 
when I reached home. As I sat down on the doorstep, I 
burst into tears. Thakurma came near me and with tears in 
her eyes said, ‘You need not go to Cuttack. Why did the 
Sahib beat you ?° I explained, ‘The Sahib did not beat me. 
I have smallpox. I can’t even sit down. Make my bed quickly. 
I want to lie down.’ Later, when I asked her why she talked 
like that, she said, ‘I dreamt yesterday that the Sahib had 
beaten you up. Your body was swollen and you were sitting 
on the doorstep and crying.’ 
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The Famine (1866) 


Hallam sahib’s encouragement made me work with a 
lot of enthusiasm. After school we often discussed 
literature. Although I was his subordinate, he treated me as 
if 1 was a close relative. 


During this period more and more people were 
becoming Christians. The main reason for this was the 
famine. This catastrophic event took place in 1866. To 
this day people have not been able to forget this terrible 
famine; as many as three million people died in the space 
of one year. Nearly six million people became homeless. 
Many died, many others got displaced. I was twenty three 
at the time and working as the Headmaster of Mission 
School. Fifty years have gone by since, but those events 
remain engraved in my mind. It rained heavily for about 
four days in the month of Bhadrav, and then it was dry. As 
Bhadrayv passed into Ashwin, people anxiously looked up 
to the sky. The only thing they now talked about was water. 
From the start of the month of Kartik, people began to 
despair. Even if the rains came, it would be too late now; 
the rice saplings had started dying out. Rice was the only 
crop in Balasore; people’s lives depended on this crop. 
The dried-up rice saplings were straw now. Ears of rice, 
some fully grown, others less so, tossed in the air like 
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tufts of white hair. The cattle were left to graze freely 
among the paddies. But only one sniff at the dying rice 
stalks, and they would turn away. 

The town stopped half a mile south of my house. From 
there rice fields stretched endlessly to the horizon. 
Scattered hamlets lay in between like islands. In those 
days I would have my bath at nine in the morning and go 
out carrying a rug, which I would spread out in the middle 
of a rice-field, and sitting on it, pray to God to save my 
people. 

The daily labourers scraped a living for a few days by 
selling off whatever utensils they had. Towards the end of 
the month of Kartik, they abandoned their homes and went 
wherever they could. Husbands and wives, fathers and sons 
all were separated. They would go from house to house 
begging for alms. But who had a handful of rice to spare ? 


The peasants could manage to stick to their homesteads 
until the months of Magha and Phalgun by selling of 
whatever utensils, cattle, or ornaments they had. An ox 
fetched five measures of rice, a cow, two measures. There 
were no scales; nor was there the time to find one. Who 
cared what the right price was ? People took whatever they 
got. Some of the better-off people went from village to 
village with ready cash on them to buy rice. There was 
none to be found; whoever-had any kept it hidden. 

By the end of the month of Phalgun, many peasants 
and nearly all artisans had started devouring whatever they 
could find. As the tamarind trees put out tender leaves, 
you would find ten to twenty people clambering like 
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reduced to skin and bones, the eyes sunken into their 
sockets. Many women from good families were seen 
wandering about the streets with rags wrapped around their 
waist. The breasts were now two shrivelled stretches of 
skin dangling nakedly. Some had in their arms withered 
babies sucking at their emaciated breasts. It was hard to 
tell whether the child was alive or dead. The death toll 
began to rise from the month of Chaitra. The village streets, 
the bathing ghats, the jungle—all were strewn with dead 
bodies. 


If 1 remember right, Ravenshaw sahib had just taken 
over as the new Commissioner of Orissa. He was a great 
benefactor of the state. The government wrote to Ravenshaw 
in September, or may be in October, suggesting that Orissa 
was most likely to face famine as a result of the drought. 
They wanted to find out what precautions were to be taken. 
In order to give a reply, the Commissioner sahib sent for 
all the officials and asked for their advice. Two 
departmental officers said, ‘If there is going to be a famine, 
we need not worry at all. The mofussil zamindars have 
plenty of rice. That will last us out a whole year.’ Since the 
departmental officers said this, the court officers deemed 
it proper to exaggerate the matter somewhat in order to 
please the Commissioner. One of them said, ‘The zamindar 
of Gopalpur has a reserve of fifty thousand bags of rice in 
ten granaries. You could get another forty thousand from 
Sam Sahu of Bhimpur. Besides, smaller merchants have 
depots full of rice. Orissa could be fed easily for two 
months on rice from these.’ The court officer for the 
political department went a step further and spoke of lakhs 
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of bags, not thousands. From all accounts .it seemed Orissa 
had unlimited reserves of rice, and that there was no problem 
for at least a year. The Commissioner sahib wrote back to 
the government saying famine in Orissa might be imminent, 
but what reserve of rice there was would last at least a year. 


It was a big blunder. The Commissioner should have 
found out whether Orissa truly had so much rice and 
whether people who had the rice would sell or donate it 
when famine struck. But it seems the Commissioner had 
no idea that fate had decreed the death of three million 
people in Orissa. 


People started dying from the month of Phalgun. The 
number of deaths increased daily. The roads, the bathing 
ghats, the fields, the jungle — wherever you went you saw 
dead bodies; it was as if death was spreading all over the 
land. 

Rice was now sold at ten seers a rupee, but only for 
three or four days. Then it was sold at three seers a rupee. 
Then it was hard to come by. But when supplies of rice 
arrived from Rangoon, the price dropped back to one rupee 
for ten seers. In the year before the famine the price of 
unhusked rice was one rupee for a hundred and fifty seers, 
and the price of husked rice was one rupee for a maund 
and a half. The same rice sold at ten seers a rupee in the 
famine year. You could somehow get to buy rice in the 
towns; in the villages it was impossible to get any. There, 
people who had rice kept it from others; some even hid it 
in holes dug in their courtyards. 

Towards April, the Commissioner Sahib wrote to the 
government about the real condition of Orissa and pleaded 
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for adequate supplies of food grains. The government, 
possibly with the Commissioner’s earlier letter in mind, 
wired back-you have asked for food grains, but food 
supplies cannot be sent by wire. 


The fine trunk road of today that connects Puri with 
Calcutta was something of a ravine in those days. It was 
overgrown and much frequented by thieves and bandits. 
For this reason, food supplies in no way could be 
transported by land. With the abolition of the salt 
division, ships no longer put at the Balasore port. The 
people of Balasore had only heard about steam ships but 
had never seen even one. The government requisitioned a 
big luxury liner from Calcutta to bring rice from Rangoon 
and Bengal. They also opened mercy camps in many towns. 


As soon as the word got around starving millions 
flocked to the towns. For days they had not had a proper 
meal. They had survived on tender leaves and barely edible 
roots. Now that there were mercy camps, they ran to the 
towns. But how could they survive such a long journey ? 
Seventyfive per cent perished on the way. Of those who 
reached the mercy camps some died of dysentry and 
diarrhoea after eating only one or two meals. Their 
stomachs had been empty for such a long time; they were 
tempted to eat as much as they could. But they had lost all 
power to digest. 

Doctors were brought into treat them. The government 
had stock-piled sacks of sago specially brought over from 
Calcutta. In the mercy camps, the starving were given sago 
for the first few days. But that was no use. Nearly everyone 
died. 
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Every morning, the sweepers brought their carts and 
carried off dead bodies lying all around the mercy camps 
and elsewhere in the town and threw them in the river. I 
have seen with my own eyes sweepers daily taking corpse- 
laden carts towards the river. 

After the needs of the mercy camps. were met, the 
surplus rice was sold at the open market at ten seers a 
Tupee. Of course, you could not buy as much as you wanted. 
The members of the relief committes issued ration ticket 
and you could get rice only on showing these tickets. 


Nothing in this world lasts for ever. The famine came 
and went. The year after the famine, many children and 
grown-ups were seen wandering around. Their Hindu 
society did not accept them any longer because they had 
been feeding at mercy camps. But the Christian 
missionaries accepted them with love, and brought them 
up like their own children and gave them education. Is 
Hinduism not to blame for deserting them ? According to 
Hindu scriptures there is nothing wrong in accepting food 
from the untouchables in a life and death situation. The 
Mahabharat mentions the hermit Viswamitra, who did not 
have to lose his place among the sages for having eaten 
dog-meat cooked by a chandala. 
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The First Printing Press in Balasore (1868) 


While teaching at Mission School I was doing all I 
could for the development of Oriya literature. I wrote a 
history of the Rajputs. The mission press at Cuttack was 
then the only printing press in Orissa. I found out that it 
would cost me four hundred rupees to get my book printed 
there. I did not have the money, so I gave up the idea. Later 
on, Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar allowed me to translate his 
book Jeevan Charita into Oriya, and it was printed by the 
Baptist Mission Press of Calcutta. This was recommended 
as a textbook for scholarship examinations. Afterwards, I 
wrote a book on Oriya grammar, and another on arithmetic, 
both of which became school textbooks. 

We founded an association for the development of 
Oriya literature. The members were : 

Baboo Jayakrushna Choudhury 

Baboo Bholanath Samantray 

Baboo Gobind Prasad Das 

Baboo Damodar Prasad Das (Secretary and Treasurer) 

Baboo Fakirmohan Senapati 

Baboo Radhanath Ray 

It was decided in the first meeting that all the old. 
Oriya manuscripts should be printed. Rasakallol should 
be printed first. The proceeds from the sales would then 
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finance the printing of other texts. A company would be 
set up to find the capital needed for printing the first book; 
each share would go for two rupees. By working hard for 
three or four months we could collect a founding capital 
of two hundred and fifty rupees. Then we set to work on 
annotating the text of Rasakallol, spending two hours every 
evening on this work. Before this was complete, the 
association realised that without a press of our own we 
would have to wait until all the copies of Rasakallol were 
sold to find the money needed for printing another book; 
but with a press of our own, we could print a number of 
books at the same time. A few days earlier, a printing 
company had been established at Cuttack. We decided that 
we could set up a similar company in Balasore, too. The 
annotation of Rasakallol was discontinued. The money we 
had collected for its printing is yet to be recovered from 
the Treasurer. 

At last, in 1868, a printing house was set up at Balasore. 
It was named ‘P.M. Senapati and Co. Utkal Press.’ The 
value of each share was five rupees. Four members of the 
association went-out to collect the fixed capital for the 
company. Some bought shares because they realised the 
benefits of such a press, while others were guided by the 
love of profit, Some others bought shares because they 
found our repeated appeals too much to resist. Thus, in 
four or five months, we collected twelve hundred rupees: 
and put it in the care of the Treasurer. | 

Nobody in Balasore in those days had any idea what a 
printing press looked like.We did not have the money to 
hire printers from Calcutta. I sent my cousin Jagannath to 
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Calcutta to learn printing. I sent him a monthly allowance 
of fifteen rupees for a year. This I paid from my own 
pocket. We asked him to find out what we needed for the 
press and how much it would cost. 

Gradually, the parts arrived by ship. Depending on the 
wind, ships from Calcutta took anything from ten to twenty 
days to reach Balasore. Finally, Jagannath came carrying 
the typeraces. All this cost us eight hundred rupees, leaving 
us a balance of only four hundred. All that was needed now 
was the printing machine itself, which would cost us at 
Jeast seven to eight hundred. Was all our labour in vain ? 
The missionaries in Midnapore had a printing press. I wrote 
to them enquiring if they would sell us a cheap printing 
press. Before their reply, a printing press arrived on a 
bullock cart, If I remember right, we had to pay only a 
hundred and a fifty rupees or so. 

Our family owned a pucca house in the Motiganj bazar. 
It used to be rented out. I took it on rent from my uncle. 
The printing press was to be housed here. Jagannath, who 
was now our printer, assembled the press. Some six more 
workers were hired. The plan was that Jagannath would 
train them. We joyfully announced that printing would begin. 
Half of the shops in Motiganj were closed on this 
auspicious day. Many distinguished people came to see 
the machine at work. The street outside was full of people, 
and the traffic came to a stop. The types were set and put 
on the machine; a wooden ruler dabbed with ink was rolled 
on the typeface; then paper was pressed on to it. Hundreds 
of people were waiting with bated breath : the printed 
paper would now come out of the press. But what 
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happened ? Not a single letter was printed. The paper was 
only smudged with ink here and there. Full of 
embarrassment, the printer stood, pulling a long face. We 
felt as if the earth slipped from under our feet. We were 
speechless with shame and disappointment; we were in a 
terrible predicament. Then a barrage of questions came 
from the people. With difficulty I replied, “Today we only 
put ink on the paper; later this ink will turn into letters.’ 

We learnt later that the mission press got rid of this 
machine because it was not working. We needed to bring 
a new machine from Calcutta, or else a year’s hard work 
would go down the drain. The new machine would cost 
eight hundred rupees. Where would the money come from ? 

One misfortune leads to another. It was the middle of 
summer- the heat was intense; a lot of running around, 
worries, irregular meals and lack of sleep gave me blood 
dysentery. One day, while I was working at the machine for 
several hours, I became drenched in sweat, and because of 
dysentery blood ran through my clothes and dripped on 
the floor. On coming home, I fainted. During this time I 
passed out at home a lot of times following long hours at 
the press. But I kept it from everybody. I put on a brave 
face when I talked about the press to others. Faced with 
such misfortunes, I resolved : It is either the press or my 
life. 

If you are committed to some good deed selflessly, 
God always comes to your aid. Kishore Mohan Das, 
younger brother of the zamindar and merchant, Baboo 
Manmohan Das, was a close friend of mine. As soon as I 
asked, he gave me a loan of eight hundred rupees without 
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question. I purchased a Super Royal Albino printing 
machine from Calcutta. It was the monsoon, so no ships 
couid come to Balasore. The printing machine had to be 
carried by a bullock cart. Now-a-days, we have a fine road 
from Calcutta to Balasore, but at the time it was but a dust 
track. The rainy season made it impassable : the cart wheels 
would often got stuck in the mud, and labourers from 
nearby villages had to be hired to pull it free. The cart 
carrying our printing machine got stuck in the middle of 
Dantan bazar. We had to get fifteen to twenty coolies, who 
took eight days to clear the way for the cart. Any way, the 
printing machine reached Balasore after twenty two days. 

At last, our ordeal was over. The workers had learnt 
printing by now. The machine could print in Oriya and 
English beautifully. One day, Bignold Sahib, the Collector 
of Balasore, sent for me and congratulated me heartily on 
our success, and, to further encourage us, gave us a contract 
to print several forms for the cutcherry. We made a 
handsome profit out of this work. 

People from afar kept coming for two or three months 
to see the printing as if it was as exciting as the Car 
Festival. Zamindars came in palanquins from remote 
villages to see our press. For months, the townsfolk came 
to watch our work. In these days, when printing presses 
are common, people might find this hard to believe. But, 
when the first printing press was established in London, 
the King and the Queen came in person to witness this 
novel event. 

Six months later, Ravenshaw sahib, accompanied by 
Bignold sahib, and his successor, John Beames arrived one 
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morning. We told him briefly how the press came to be. 
He looked around and gave us ten rupees. But instead of 
keeping it for ourselves, we bought two shares in his name 
with the money. When the company broke up, we gave him 
thirty rupees, which included his money and his share of 
the profits. 

On the occasion of the Parvana festival, Baboo Madan 
Mohan Das, a distinguished businessman of Balasore, 
invited many people to his house. Among others were 
Baboo Radhanath Ray and myself. Radhanath baboo looked 
in my direction and said, ‘History will record in letters of 
gold the hardships you endured in order to found the 
printing company.’ 

The press ran smoothly. We made a lot of profit. 
Previously Cuttack Printing Company used to publish a 
weekly called Utkal Dipika. The executive committee of 
our company suggested that we bring out a fortnightly. It 
would be called Bodhadayini ebam Balasore 
Sambadbahika. The former part would be literary and the 
latter would carry news. The magazine came out on time, 
but contributors were hard to find. Teaching all day at 
school and looking after the press used to tire me out. 
There was no energy left to do any work in the evenings. 
So-the magazine became irregular. About forty or fifty 
were on the subscribers’ list, but only eight or ten paid 
their subscriptions, 
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Death of Thakurma (1867) 


One April afternoon in 1867, my Thakurma, Kuchila 
Dei, who had brought me up, passed away. I have a feeling 
that God had kept her alive so long to look after me. Now 
that I was able to look after myself it was no longer 
necessary for her to linger in this careworn world. 


My grandfather, Kusha Senapati, worked for the Nawab 
of Murshidabad as a durwan or jamadar or in some such 
menial position. He died there, away from home. My 
grandmother had no one left to lean on. She had two young 
_ sons to support. 


She was of medium build, fair-complexioned, good- 
looking and hardy. She was hardly ever ill. She had all her 
teeth till death. Even half her hair was black. She was 
simple-hearted, and had an even temper. No one ever heard 
her raise her voice. There were a number of quarrelsome 
widows in our village. Whenever they squabbled among 
themselves. Thakurma would shut herself in the house. My 
aunt, that is her elder daughter-in-law, was somewhat vain 
and foul-mouthed. Whenever she turned abusive, Thakurma 
would leave at once; if it hurt deeply, she would sit in a 
dark corner of the house and cry. No one ever heard her 
laugh aloud. Jt seemed as if she was always overshadowed 
by melancholy. She was very devout and pious. She would 
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observe all religious rituals. She used to spend a good part 
of the year fasting or living on a strict diet. She considered 
it a sin to ride a bullock cart; she therefore travelled to 
several holy places on foot. The only illness I have ever 
seen her with was an attack of filaria every three or four 
months. 

She would get up well before dawn and bury herself in 
domestic chores till midnight. She would not utter a word 
to anyone unless there was a need. She would take a break 
at midday for a bath and worshipping and in the evening to 
listen to the scriptures. About midnight when everybody 
had eaten and gone to sleep she would have a meal and go 
to bed. She hardly had four hours’ sleep a day, but her 
sleep was so light that the slightest noise in the house 
would wake her up. 


Her wordly goods consisted of three bamboo chests. 
The first was full of all sorts of herbs and roots; the second 
contained various types of seeds of seasonal plants for the 
garden; the third, which was the biggest, contained bric-a- 
brac. She would not throw anything away. If a child in the 
house or in the village took ill she would take it upon 
herself to treat him. At the back of the house lay a grove 
where she would retire with her beads whenever she had a 
break from household work. All the year round it would be 
full of seasonal vegetables. We did not have to get 
vegetables from outside. Thakurma is gone, but the mango 
trees she had planted are flourishing. 

To look after others not bothering about her own 
cbmforts was her life’s sole purpose. My father’s death 
caused her great sorrow. It pains me a great deal when I 
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think of how much she sacrificed for me. She would spend 
sleepless nights when I was ill. Like a cow watching over 
her calf, Thakurma always kept an eye on me. I was 
twentytwo when I went to Calcutta for the first time. When 
I returned, Thakurma, who was worrying about me, had 
just one look at me, and suddenly paced about the courtyard 
restlessly. She was the only support of my life and 
everything I have gained was a result of Thakurma’s piety. 
Her death was a specially terrible blow to my life. 
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Anecdotes from the Bygone Days 


The Association took a decision to set up schools in 
the villages for the preservation and propagation of the 
Oriya language. Our first target was Remuna village. It lay 
six miles to the west of Balasore. The village was famous 
in both Bengal and Orissa for the temple of Lord Gopinath. 
On his way to Puri, Chaitanya Dev had spent some time in 
this temple. We went there with Baboo Srinibas 
Bhattacharya, who was the deputy inspector of schools. A 
school was sited near the kayastha quarters of Remuna. 
One of my classmates, Baboo Nanda Kumar Bhattacharya, 
was made the Headmaster. We reckoned that it would take 
about twentyfive rupees a month for two teachers, one 
servant, and other incidentals. Raja Baikunthanath Dey of 
Balasore offered to foot all the expenses, and gave me an 
advance of three hundred rupees for the first year. 


To the south of Motiganj bazar there was a pond known 
as Gadagadia, which was a part of the village Bateshwar. 
Most of the residents of this village were officials, clerks 
and teachers, from outside. Occasionally some deputy 
munsifs took a house there. The poet Radhanath’s house 
lay to the east of the pond. I lived further west. Baboo 
Madhusudan Das (Honourable M.S. Das, M.A.C.LE.) was 
then the third master of Balasore District School, and he 
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lived right beside the pond. In summer months we got 
together daily at the pucca ghat for a chat and a breath of 
fresh air. For fear of his father, Radhanath would not be 
seen with us in daytime. Sometimes he would come in the 
evening. But Madhusudan would turn up everyday. We found 
his ambitions, even at such a young age, breath-taking. 


I wanted to learn English. I got hold of a primer. My 
friends at the ghat helped me with this book. I had a 
friend, who was the second master at the District School, 
and he gave me lessons for a few days. Then with the 
help of a dictionary, I found my way through. The Arabian 
Nights, Robinson Crusoe, Bengal Peasant Life, the Bible 
and a few other volumes. In my later life, knowledge of 
English proved useful. 


There was much hostility between Oriyas and Bengalis 
at the time. Every important government post in Orissa 
was held by a Bengali. They were all agreed on replacing 
Oriya with Bengali, and they were making every effort to 
this end in their districts. When a position fell vacant they 
would appoint their own people. Not a single Oriya was to 
be found in the public works and the postal department. 
The most important zamindar in Balasore district was Baboo 
Brundaban Chandra Mandal, who lived in Chunchuda. As a 
person he was brave, intelligent and generous; but he was 
given to drinks and was foul-tempered. The bottle was his 
constant companion; he could not go to sleep without some 
wine and a glass next to him. All Bengali officials in 
Balasore looked upon him as their leader. Every evening 
till nine o’clock Bengali baboos would be at his cutcherry. 
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Now their main concern was how to oust Oriya from the 
offices and make Bengali of official language. 


As a result of my public lectures, writing in the 
periodicals, and my open criticism of these developments 
I became an arch enemy of the Bengali establishment. I 
aroused so much hatred in them that they would not 
mention me by name; instead they would refer to me as 
‘the bastard ringleader’. I was the only Oriya member on 
the committee of the Barabati School; the rest were 
Bengalis. At one of the meetings, when I happened to be 
absent, Brundaban baboo said, ‘Fakir Mohan must be 
removed, or else I will leave the commuttee.’ The committee 
was in a quandary. The school was run on donations. There 
were as many Oriya donors as there were Bengalis. If 
Brundaban baboo left there would be no donations from 
Bengalis; and if I was thrown out, the school would lose 
all its Oriya patrons. However, since Brundaban baboo 
offered to meet all the expenses of the school, it was 
decided to leave me out of the committee. With me all the 
Oriya donors left, too. After a few months, Brundaban 
baboo stopped the funds, and the school was closed down. 


The very next week the government gazette mentioned 
that I had been appointed a member of the committee for 
the District School. Srinath Dutta was the Headmaster there. 
When we meet after this news, he smiled and said in 
Bengali, ‘Sir. Nothing could bring you down.’ 

Something else happened which displeased the baboos 
a lot. Earlier I had written a history of India in Oriya. It 
was in two parts, and was prescribed for the scholarship 
examination. For this I received a reward of seven hundred 
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rupees from the inspector of schools and was awarded 
three hundred rupees by the Commissioner, Ravenshaw 
sahib. 


The Bible and a few other books, as well as my 
conversations with preachers made me realise that there 
was only one God, and that Jesus Christ, the son of God, 
was our saviour. Unless baptised, you would be condemned 
to hell. It occurred to me that God had created us; if we 
prayed to Him, He would save us. Who are these gods and 
goddesses ? How could anyone worship so many idols in 
so many temples ? These cannot save you. So what is the 
point in worshipping them ? I told Radhanath Baboo all 
about this. We thought hard about what we should do. 
Finally, one day we both decided to become Christians. 
Later, however, Radhanath baboo told me clearly that he 
would not be able to give up Hinduism. I did not have the 
courage to go it alone. 


Some time later a Brahmo preacher came to Balasore 
from Calcutta. His name was Isan Chandra Basu. I met 
him. We discussed religion daily. But our discussion soon 
turned to language issues. He wanted to prove that Bengali 
was a better language than Oriya. I felt very upset and 
never saw him again. 


Long after this incident a clerk named Prasanna Kumar 
Chatterjee came from Calcutta to work in the salt agency 
of Balasore. I was told that he was a Brahmo. I called on 
him, and we talked about the Brahmo faith. His house was 
situated behind the Jhadeshwar temple. A narrow alley 
separated the temple and his house. Every Sunday night 
devotees would gather at his residence for worshipping 
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the Brahmo. The worship over, we the devotees, would 
then have a drink. In those days drinking was common 
among many Brahmos, and even the saintly figures of the 
movement in Bengal could not keep themselves from having 
a drink. 

It was decided to have a public place of worship for 
the Brahmos. Apart from the chief devotee, Damodar 
Prasad Das, Govinda Prasad Das, Jayakrushna Choudhury 
and Bholanath baboo attended the prayer sessions. A few 
other friends came to these sessions too. The King of 
Mayurbhanj owned a house in the western part of Motigan] 
bazar; it was known as Rajkotha. We started having our 
prayer meetings there in the summer of 1867, or may be 
1868. The people of Balasore were completely ignorant 
about Brahmo faith at that time. The founding of the Samaj 
came as a surprise to the elders of the town. Now everyone 
asked, ‘What is this Brahmo Samaj ?’ There was confusion 
in the cutcherry. Finally, they all concluded that it must be 
the work of ‘that sneaky devil’. He had dragged his family 
name in the mud; now he is out to lose his caste. 
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My Marriage (1856 and 1871) 


At the instance of my uncle Purusottam Senapati, I 
married Srimati Leelabati Devi, daughter of Narayan Parida 
of the village of Manikakhamba, when I was just thirteen. 
My wife died when I was twentynine. She was cruel, 
conceited and was always opposed to me. My aunt took 
every care to see that we got into a quarrel. The bitterness 
of my domestic life gave me more pain than my childhood 
illness ! I was often reminded of the Sanskrit saying : ‘The 
jungle is a far better place than the house where there is 
no mother, and where the wife is a shrew.’ 

My only source of comfort then was my Thakurma. 
But after she died, life at home became unbearable. My 
wife was taken ill. A year later, we came to know that her 
illness was fatal. Her parents took her home for better 
treatment and care. She breathed her last there. I was living 
at Puri then. She left me a daughter. 

Unless I took another wife, my family name would 
disappear, and the souls of my ancestors would be 
displeased. A well-wisher made me understand this and 
began looking for a bride. Soon one was found — her name 
was Krushna Kumari Dei. We got married in the summer 
of 1871. Krushna Kumari’s father Siba Prasad Choudhury 
was a head clerk in the criminal court, and her brother 
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Prasanna Kumar Choudhury was a head clerk in the customs 
department. 

It seemed as if God had sent me Krushna Kumari to 
relieve me of all my miseries and bring me happiness and 
prosperity. She was endowed with truthfulness, loyalty to 
her husband, and all virtues. She felt it her uppermost duty 
to take loving care of me and respect every wish of mine. 
She was only eleven at the time of our marriage. When 
she died in 1894 leaving behind a son and a daughter, my 
life became empty. 
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Dewan in Nilgiri (1871-75) 


The King of Nilgiri was called Krushna Chandra 
Mardaraj Harichandan. He was childless. When his brother 
Harihar Bhramarbar had a son, he thought of adopting him; 
but later he changed his mind. Instead, he decided to adopt 
the son of a concubine. This caused ill feeling between the 
brothers, which, in time, got worse. The King began to 
harass his younger brother, whose servants deserted him 
for fear of the King. The King stopped all his stipends 
which caused him much misery. Harihar Bhramarbar 
appealed to Ravenshaw Sahib, the Superintendent of the 
tributary states, several times for justice. When the sahib, 
who as a great soul, failed in his attempts to bring the 
brothers together, he got extremely displeased with the 
King. He found out that the Dewan Damodar Mohapatra 
was at the root of all these troubles, and removed him. 

The post of the Dewan of Nilgiri now fell vacant. On 
the recommendation of John Beames, the Collector of 
Balasore, the Superintendent of the tributary states sent 
me there on a monthly salary of one hundred rupees. The 
King warmly welcomed me and put me in the charge of 
his estate. 

A year passed smoothly by Nilgiri was only even miles 
from Balasore. There were two routes to Balasore : one 
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ran four miles to the east and joined the highway at Sergarh. 
Once on the highway travelling to Balasore was easy. The 
other road ran north, passing through villages and fields. I 
used to go home every Saturday. In the rainy season the 
rice-fields, the road and the ditches would be filled with 
water. Neither a horse nor a palanquin would be of any use 
then. I would use an elephant. 


The four-mile journey from Nilgiri to Shergarh became 
six miles in the monsoons as a result of many detours. I 
thought that it would be a good idea to have a straight road 
from the fort to Shergarh. I soon got the work started. 
There was a mountain stream half a mile from the fort. In 
the monsoons the rain water from the Sunchot hill would 
swell up the stream and make ijt impassable. The 
surroundings were overgrown with thick bamboos. The 
place was rife with bears, too. After dark few dared to take 
that road because herds of bear and wild boars were on the 
prowl there. I had the-bamboos cleared and a stone bridge 
built. Building the three-mile long road to the east of the 
fort was hard work. The ground was rocky and uneven; it 
was also difficult to dig up the roots of massive sal trees 
from among the boulders. 

Nilgiri did not have a market. For foodstuff and other 
materials we had to send someone all the way to Motiganj 
bazar in Balasore, or to Remuna, six miles to the north of 
the fort. Every week, a couple of widows came a few times 
from Remuna to sell vegetables at the fort. Occasionally 
someone in the fort would hold a stall. The officials and 
others close to the King would buy from him on credit 
and never bother to pay. Soon the shopkeeper lost all his 
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capital and left. To meet this much felt need I set up a 
market in a mango orchard on the eastern bank of a pond 
known as Shankar Khunta. The market was named ‘Nirmala 
Market’, after the new queen. It had two sittings : on 
Tuesday and on Saturday. People from near and far came 
to buy and sell there. Even after forty years, the Nilgiri 
market is famous in Balasore, Nilgiri and Mayurbhan]j. 


Sixty years ago, cauliflowers and peas were unknown 
in Balasore. Few could tell if the tomato was a root or a 
fruit. I started a flower garden and the cultivation of 
cauliflower and other new vegetables; it went fairly well. 
I also planted an orchard of mulberry trees and started 
growing silk. By the time I left Nilgiri, only two pieces of 
silk cloth had been woven. To see if tea would grow in 
Nilgiri I had a tea garden started on the hill terrace. The 
plants had grown eight or ten inches when I left. I did not 
stay long enough at Nilgiri to see the fruits of my efforts. 
I am told that the coconut trees which were planted during 
my time there are producing an abundance of fruits. I was 
in Nilgiri for four years. I had to leave for three reasons : 

Firstly, I introduced a tax on rent-free land in order to 
raise funds for a Sanskrit school at Nilgiri. 

Secondly, an uprising took place because of the 
increase in the tax on the quarries. 

Thirdly, I sided with the Baboo Sahib, the King’s 
younger brother, on the issue of the King’s adopting an 
heir. 

The previous kings of Nilgiri had founded a few brahmin 
colonies. These brahmins did not have a care as they had 
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been given rent-free land. Few of them had any truck with 
learning. In the entire fort there was not a single pundit 
who was wellversed in Sanskrit. 


1 set up a Sanskrit school in the fort. The brahmin 
children in the fort came there to study. But it was hard for 
children of the distant brahmin colonies to get there. It 
occurred to me that, since there was so much rent-free 
land, an annual tax of only two paise an acre would be 
enough to finance several Sanskrit schools in the outlying 
villages. I told the brahmins of these villages what I wanted, 
and tried to make them see how useful Sanskrit was for 
their children. But it all fell on deaf ears. Not only did they 
not see the point of my argument, they suspected that it was 
a trick to tax their rent-free land. In their eyes, they would 
be paying a tax rather than fees for their children’s education. 
They felt that once they agreed, they would be made to pay 
more tax later. I realised in the end that it was futile trying 
to get these stupid brahmins to appreciate learning. I felt, 
however, that a little force was in order. The leader of the 
brahmins was required to make a donation and, when he 
failed to do so, I had his horse auctioned and got the money. 
I have no doubt now that such use of force on the brahmins 
was very unwise. No new Sanskrit schools could be set up, 
and, moreover, the brahmins were now united against me 
and waited for an opportunity to destory me. 

A terrible uprising took place in Nilgiri in 1875. 
Bishnupur hill was two miles to the south of the fort; 
there were two blackstone quarries at the hill top. One of 
these was known as Bishnupur, the other, Talsajia. Stone- 
cutters made plates, bowls, tumblers and ramakins from 
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stones cut from these quarries. The Bengalis were very 
fond of these utensils. Every year twenty to twentyfive 
thousand rupees’ worth of stone utensils were exported to 
Bengal. The stone-cutters used mallets and chisels for 
quarrying. There was a tax of six and a half rupees on each 
implement. The man who collected this tax was called the 
mahaldar. The highest bidder got the job. There were 
different sections in the quarries. A stone-cutter could cut 
only from the particular sections of the quarry assigned to 
him. Even if the license was for one person, it was common 
for relations to join in. The previous mahaldars had not 
objected to this practice and they had not given the King 
more than two and a half thousand rupees a year. During 
my first year as the dewan a man called Kanhei Mishra bid 
for the quarry at four thousand rupees a year. He said that 
he would not charge more to the stone-cutters with 
licenses; he would only collect tax from those who were 
using the quarry without a proper license. Accordingly, the 
job went to him. 


Once in charge, Kanhei Mishra barred the unauthorised 
users. The authorised stone-cutter was free to cut stones 
but his relatives could no longer help him in his work. As 
a result the stonecutters ran into losses. Moreover, Kanhei 
Mishra began abusing his power. 


The licensees brought his abuses to the King’s notice 
and petitioned for his removal. 1 rejected the petition for 
fear that we would lose the additional revenue. This led to 
a revolt by the subjects, who openly defied the King’s decree. 
Their courage redoubled when they received clandestine 
support from the brahmins and some court officials. 
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The rebels raised funds. Twentyfive of them went to 
Cuttack to appeal to the Superintendent. Ravenshaw Sahib 
came to Nilgiri to conduct an enquiry, and he found that 
the increase of tax was al the root of the uprising. A few 
of the rebel leaders were sentenced to prison for two to 
three months for their part. Kanhei Mishra was dismissed 
for his high-handed treatment of some stone-cutters. I, 
too, was reprimanded by Ravenshaw Sahib for not being 
able to control the subjects and failing to curb Kanhei 
Mishra’s excesses. 

Before coming to Nilgiri, I was on very good terms 
with Baboo Sahib. The King’s decision to adopt his 
muistress’s son, Umakant, in preference over Baboo Sahib’s 
son caused much misunderstanding between the two 
brothers. One day the King took me aside and said, ‘I want 
Umakant to be my heir. You have to see to this.’ I replied, 
‘According to article 25 of the Garjat Code, the son of 
a concubine cannot become an heir while there is a nephew 
alive.’ This earned me the King’s displeasure. It became 
impossible for me to remain at Nilgiri; towards the end of 
1875, I resigned and left. 
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Dompara (1876-77) 


On leaving Nilgiri, I became penniless. For me there 
was no means of livelihood at Balasore. John Beames, the 
Collector of Cuttack, was a great benefactor of mine. I 
was confident he would sort something out for me. But I 
did not have the money to pay for the journey to Cuttack. 
All my wife could find in her money-box were fourteen 
one rupee coins, a few anna pieces, anda] aipuri medallion. 
I pawned the medallion for a few rupees from my 
neighbour, Abdus Sobhan Khan, who happened to be a 
government lawyer. I was little known at Cuttack. Baboo 
Sudam Chandra Nayak (later a Raibahadur), who was then 
living in Balasore, gave me a letter of introduction to his 
elder brother, Baboo Narayan Chandra Nayak. Who was a 
surveyor in Cuttack. I began preparations for leaving for 
Cuttack. 

It was midnight-and pitch dark. My mind and heart were 
filled with bleakness, too. Everyone at home was fast 
asleep; only my wife was up. Previously when I was in a 
high position, many would come to see me off. Where 
were they now ? 


I looked back as I stepped out of the house. I glimpsed 
in the darkness the figure of a girl - my wife standing at 
the doorway. As arranged, a palanquin stood at the doorstep. 
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I set out for Cuttack. My son-in-law, Raghunath Choudhury, 
was then studying F.A. at Cuttack College. I stayed at his 
rented house at Chandini Chowk. 


There was the job of an auditor going at Cuttack for 
the zamindaris under court of wards. The salary was seventy 
rupees a month. On John Beames’ orders I was appointed. 
I soon found that Cuttack district was full of estates under 
zamindars who were under-age. I had to visit all the estates 
in the countryside and audit their accounts. It was essential 
for me to employ a cook, and eight bearers to carry my 
palanquin. I needed atleast sixty rupees a month to pay for 
them; so it was impossible for me to live on seventy rupees. 
However, when I informed Beames Sahib of this, he 
recommended to the Board that I be paid ninety five rupees 
instead of seventy. 


I kept waiting for the rise. Soon a month and a half 
passed, and whatever money I had with me ran out. One - 
morning the cook pointed out that there were no provisions. 
I did not know what to do. I felt depressed, and after work 
I headed for the Katjuri embankment, where I sat down 
dejectedly and just started blankly into the riverbed. 
Someone called from behind, ‘Fakir Mohan ! What are 
you doing here sitting alone ?’ I turned around, and saw 
Dwarakanath Chakravarty, the Superintendent of Normal 
School. He was like an uncle to me and he treated me with 
great affection. He said, ‘Come, I will settle your accounts 
today.’ I was in a fix. I replied, ‘Please excuse me. I can’t 
come to your house today.’ Dwaribaboo grabbed my arm 
and took me to his residence at the Normal School. I sat 
in a chair on the verandah. Dwaribaboo came out of the 
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house, pushed twentyeight rupees and a few annas into my 
hands, and said, ‘I owed you fortyeight rupees. I gave you 
a rifle. You can have the balance now.’ Four years ago, 
Dwaribaboo had purchased a set of my books on Indian 
history, and there was some money owing from him. I had 
forgotten all about it. 


Now that I had some money with me everything was 
fine again. Had I been prudent, the money would have lasted 
me much longer. But I have always been reckless with 
money. I was soon again without money. I went to meet 
the Collector, who was my only hope and support. We had 
the following conversation : 

Sahib I have been thinking about it as well. After all, 
how long could you wait penniless for the latter 
from the Board ? 

Myself : Yes, your Excellency. 1 find it hard, too. 

Sahib That is true. Idleness is even more painful than 
illness. (He thought for a while, and then 
continued.) Well, how about going to Dompara 
as Dewan ? 

Myself : (I smiled to myself. What do I want ? The boon 
is granted before I made the request ! It is like 
asking a starving man if he would mind being 
offered some rice. He would ask where he 
could wash his hands. I replied promptly). Yes, 
Your Excellency. I will go wherever you may 
be pleased to send me. 

Sahib Then you go there. There will be hardly anything 
for you to do for about three months. In fact 
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you won’t be able to do much. For the past five 
years there has been a lot of trouble between 
the King and his subjects. We are getting many 
law-suits. Keep an eye on the situation and don’t 
let it get out of hand. This is your only duty for 
the time being. We have got an admonitory letter 
from the government; we have got somehow lo 
settle these disputes this year. Another thing — 
the King is crazy. He may be troublesome when 
it comes to paying you your salary. Tomorrow 
I shall send an official letter to him and get him 
to pay you three months’ emoluments in 
advance. You can go to Dompara when you get 
the money. I shall ask Jagmohanbaboo to speed 
up the matter. (Baboo Jagmohan Ray was then 
the chief deputy collector of Cuttack). 


To help the reader let me briefly describe the troubles 
referred to in the previous paragraph. As the predecessor 
of the present King, Purusottam Mansingh, died without 
an issue, the government decided to recognise his brother’s 
son, Raghunath Mansingh Bhramarbar Ray, as the rightful 
heir to the throne. The heir was a small boy, and he had a 
younger brother. The government sent them to Calcutta 
for education. In Calcutta, there was a school for the young 
princes, and the well-known Rajendralal Mitra was its 
Principal. On attaining majority, the Rajasaheb took charge 
of the estate. When he was a court of wards, the manager 
had fixed very low rents for the lands, and many subjects 
were farming lands without paying any rents for them. The 
King wanted to have all his lands taxed properly. This would 
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encompass all the areas within the jurisdiction of Dompara. 
However, the subjects were determined not to pay a paise 
more. Hence the dispute between the King and his subjects, 
who got together under the leadership of the former Dewan, 
Nidhi Pattnaik. 


The rebel leaders urged everyone not to pay tax and 
not to serve the King in any way. The King was to be 
without his barber and washermen. Those peace-loving 
subjects who took no part in the rebellion had their houses 
looted and were themselves severely beaten up. The King’s 
laundry had to be sent to Cuttack, which was twenty miles 
away. The Magistrate was presented with several criminal 
charges. He advised the King. ‘You must come to a 
compromise with your subjects and accept their terms now. 
You can always increase the tax later on.’ However, the 
King would not agree, and the Magistrate was annoyed 
with him. This difference between the King and the 
Magistrate turned the subjects even more defiant. 


The King was in a sorry state now. Not a single paisa in 
tax was being collected; he was also beginning to fear that 
the Collector might put him in prison under any of the 
charges brought against him by his subjects. The King went 
into hiding in Calcutta and Cuttack. He was falling into more 
and more debt in order to meet his own expenses and the 
cost of law suits. The palace was in an even worse condition. 
When there was not enough money for clothes and food, 
the queen mother and the King’s brother filed a case asking 
for their allowances. The law suits filed by mother and 
brother, and increasing debt-all drove the King into despair. 
He now looked on the rest of the world with mistrust. 
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For fear of being poisoned, he gave up having proper meals 
and lived on a meagre diet of milk and puffed rice. 

When I first saw him, the King had been reduced to a 
physical and mental wreck by all his worries. He regarded 
me with suspicion, but, on my part, I resolved to save him 
from this crisis. 

In August 1876 I proceeded to Dompara. The King had 
made an advance of three months’ salary. I collected the 
money from Jagmohanbaboo. The King’s younger brother 
offered to accompany me to the fort. The Katjuri river 
was full. We headed for the fort born in two palanquins 
and reached there towards evening. But where was the 
palace ? All I could see were a few run-down buildings and 
mud houses, among the wilderness. 


Immediately on my arrival I set about collection of 
taxes which had been due for five years. The village chiefs 
offered to pay only one year’s dues. They tried to persuade 
me by saying, ‘Well, dewan. Suppose you have not milked 
your cow for five days and then milk it. Will it yield all 
those days’ milk or will you get just that day’s milk ?’ 
I talked to the chiefs separately, but all their answers were 
the same. Now my hands were tied. I dared not make any 
move. Neither the King nor the subjects regarded me with 
trust. Moreover, the Collector had asked me to do nothing 
except keep an eye on things. At times I went and met the 
King at Cuttack, made several proposals, and asked for his 
approval. But I would get only a monosyllabic reply from 
him, ‘yes’ or ‘no’. Even this was not always forthcoming. 
The King would give a reply after a lot of reflection. He 
was always mistrustful of me. 
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Towards the end of December, the Collector Sahib 
came to tour Dompara. First he camped at the border 
village, Baanra. Over a hundred people-twenty constables, 
the police superintendent, one assistant magistrate, the 
peshkar, the munshi, the clerks-were with him. I had 
knowledge of their visit and got everything ready. It is 
said, nothing is impossible through wealth, parsimony and 
servility. The King himself was in Baanra village, but he 
was not interested in anything. It was left to me to look 
after everything from the Sahib’s dog to the head clerk. 

The officer’s ways filed me with apprehension. There 
were strict orders from the government that the disputes 
in the Dompara estate had to be settled somehow. Now 
there was a crisis : either the estate would remain in the 
King’s control, or the government would take it over under 
the plea of the King’s incompetence. There was no one 
else to defend the King except me. The King himself sat 
like a stone in the small front-room of one of his subjects. 
I tried to make him see reason, prayed to him with folded 
hands, and, finally, even scolded him for his stubborness. 
Still it was all the same-taxes had to be increased. I bluntly 
told him, ‘Unless you changed your mind, the estate will 
be annexed !° The King was unmoved and firm in his reply, 
‘Who cares ? Let it be annexed.’ Then I requested him to 
come and meet the Sahib. The King raised his voice a 
little and said, ‘No. I could understand what this ‘no’ meant : 
‘The dispute is about my rightful dues. Why should I go to 
him ?’ 

It was winter. When the Sahib reached Baanra it was 
windy and raining ceaselessly. Everyone stayed out. I alone 
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had to run around in the mud. I called on the Collector 
Sahib in the afternoon. Among other things, the uprising in 
Dompara came up for discussion. This, in short, is what I 
told the Sahib ? ‘I have been in Dompara for the past four 
months and I have gone into every detail of its internal 
affairs. The settlement was carried out twenty years ago. 
Since then much of the waste land has become arable. The 
old rate of tax is very low. The King wishes to set new 
rates. However, the King does not want to finalise the 
rates now; he wants an increase of only two paise per acre 
for the time being. The King had started the settlement 
work according to your instructions, but the village leaders 
did not allow the land to be measured. The present disputes 
is really not one between the King and his subjects; it has 
been stirred up by the former officials and the village 
leaders. It is not true that the subjects are enjoying the 
newly reclaimed lands free : the village leaders and the 
officials are collecting levies from them. But this money 
has not been passed on to the treasury for the past five 
years. The King has had to borrow to pay his tribute to the 
government. He is so impecunious that his brother, the 
queen mother, and the palace servants do not get enough 
food and clothes. If Your Excellency could raise the levies 
by just two paise an acre, all these disputes will be put to 
rest.’ 

The Sahib listened attentively to what-I said. Then he 
replied, ‘Baboo, there is nothing wrong in what you said 
about the settlement. The settlement work has to be done 
this year. But there will be no increase in the levy. We 
have already said so to the subjects’. John Beames was a 
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man of great learning, benevolent, desirous of Orissa’s 
prosperity, a protector of the poor. But he had one flaw : 
once an order passed his mouth, whatever its merit, it had 
to stand. I did not press my point and took my leave. 


The same night I again met the King and informed him 
of the Sahib’s intentions. The King observed, ‘Dewan, there 
is no going back on what I have said earlier. Increase the 
tax by two paise and arrange the settlement. In the villages 
we are to get five years’ taxes. You can collect all the dues 
and we won’t ask for paisa.’ I was very saddened at the 
King’s plight : he was sitting silently in one corner of a“ 
small, dilapidated room; a clay lamp weakly lit the room. 
The King was left with only two servants. ‘Will he ever 
survive these misfortunes ?’ I wondered. 


The Cuttack-Banki road runs to the south of Baanra. A 
Shiva temple stands to the south of this road. It is a small 
thatched building. I have heard of snakes living there. I 
have had to stay over in that village on my journeys to 
Cuttack. I would not venture towards that temple at night 
for fear of snakes; none would sleep there either. Since 
there was nowhere else to go to, the same temple was my 
shelter today. At the end of a busy day, I lay down to sleep 
in the ante-room next to the stone-carved bull, Shiva’s 
carrier. ] was not scared of snakes. Outside, rain and storm 
raged all night; my mind, too, was tossed by endless 
worries. How could I sleep ? I kept thinking of a way out. 
Suddenly there was the faint glimmer of hope. 


The government had issued warrants to all the village 
chiefs. They and the villagers would be present at the court 
at four in the afternoon. Today, the five-year-long dispute 
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would be settled, and the King’s fate decided. People from 
a handful of villages such as Baanra, Bhasipur and Galabank 
were on the King’s side. At daybreak I sent paiks over to 
those villages and asked the village chiefs and some elders 
to come. We decided what they would say to the sahib : 
‘Your Highness. You sent the dewan to settle the dispute 
between the King and his subjects. We give you our word 
to go along with him.’ 

Although the rain had eased off by four o’clock, the 
wind was strong and it continued to drizzle. The King, 
myself, a few clerks from the court, and some ehaprassis 
were in the tent next to the Sahib’s. I went over to the 
Sahib and said, ‘The people have accepted me as the 
mediator. If you permit me, I will settle all the disputes 
between the King and his subjects. The Sahib was overjoyed. 
‘Well done, he said’. ‘We will be delighted if you can do 
this. We are fed up having to hear of these disputes for the 
past two years.’ It was past four o’ clock by then. A 
chaprassi stood before the Sahib’s court and cried out 
repeatedly, ‘Chiefs and villagers of Dompara. Come here.’ 
People flocked from all directions, from mango orchards, 
verandahs, houses. Some were scrambling to be there on 
time. They filed in rows to meet the Sahib. There were 
about two thousand of them. I was desperately looking for 
my men. I seemed doomed; a kind of darkness enveloped 
me. I could not think straight. 

The Sahib emerged, wrapped head to toe in a bilayati 
blanket, and stood on the verandah. Only his face and his 
eyes could be seen. I stood with the peshkar on one side. 
The Sahib spoke in Hindi, ‘Well, my people. You say that 
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dewan Fakirmohanbaboo will mediate and settle the disputes 
between yourselves and the King; Four or five village chiefs 
shouted out, ‘If the dewan could settle all the disputes, 
why did you brave the storm and the rain to come here all 
the way from Cuttack ?’ The Sahib could not make out 
what they were saying and asked me to explain. I promptly 
replied, ‘They are saying that the dewan will settle our 
disagreements. You need not suffer the elements by coming 
over here.’ The Sahib remarked, ‘Very well. The dewan 
will sort it out. He is a worthy man, and we trust him. 
Salam, Salam, Good bye.’ The Sahib retired to his tent. 
The chiefs looked at each other in disbelief. What 
happened ? What did the Sahib understand ? The court 
officials were my friends and the chaprassis were loyal 
to me. Immediately they set about dispersing the people. 


On the second day, the Sahib set up his camp at Pathpur, 
a village ten miles from Baanra. No petitions were to be 
entertained today. The wind and the rain continued as 
before. I had ordered the cowmen to deliver one maund of 
ghee and four to five maunds of milk and curd. Jt was a 
custom for them to provide milk and curd free of charge 
whenever government officers came on duty. This was a 
time-honoured practice in the garjats. This they had to do 
in exchange for the right of pasture granted by the King. 
As a result of the uprising, the cowmen in Dompara had 
gone back on this practice. Early in the morning I was 
sitting on the verandah. The clerks and paiks sat around 
me. It was drizzling. Sitha Behera, a cowman, arrived with 
two small jugs of milk and ghee. I was furious. A log of 
sal lay before me. The drains had made the street very 
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muddy. I ordered two paiks to throw this cowman in the 
mud and tie him up to the log. I ordered one paik to rub 
the milk and the ghee on his back, and the other paik to 
beat him with a cane. The order was instantly carried out. 
After only a few strokes, up to ten cowmen came running 
towards us and pleaded, ‘Merciful master. Please release 
Sitha. We will bring the milk right now.’ Within half an 
hour the promised goods arrived. Even a supply of fish 
arrived without our asking for it. There are four ways of 
ruling people : bounty, justice, punishment and divisiveness. 
I had not been successful with through the first two. Now, 
only the last two were open to me. 

I was told in the evening that the rebel leaders had a 
meeting at Similipur, where it was decided that they would 
meet the Sahib the next day and persuade the Sahib that the 
dewan was partial to the King, and he would never do justice 
to the people. The Sahib himself should hear their petition. 
Next morning I went to the camp and met the Sahib myself. 
He was very busy. The previous night rain water had got 
inside the tent and made everything wet. The Sahib was 
rearranging everything himself. When he saw me he told 
me all about his troubles last night. Then we had the 
following conversation. 

Sahib Baboo, what is the news ? 

Myself : Huzoor. In your presence, over two thousand 
people accepted me as their mediator. 

Sahib Yes, they did. Is anything the matter ? 

Myself : Yesterday in the afternoon the chiefs have 
advised the people to disregard that pledge and 
resume troubles. 
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Sahib Why do the people listen to these scoundrels ! 


Myself : Huzoor. The ordinary people are in fact 
innocent. The chiefs are at the root of all the 
problems. If people did not follow their chiefs, 
their property would be looted and their relitives 
beaten up. 

Sahib Which of the people have suffered these 
attacks ? 


Myself : In the past several people have suffered this 
fate. About four days ago, a washerman was 
severely beaten up and his belongings were 
taken away. 


Sahib Well. Let us have proof. 


Myself : Huzoor. No one will come forward to give 
evidence for fear of the chiefs. 


Sahib Well. Go and try. 


I took my leave and was on my way home. I was deeply 
worried. What shall I do ? There was no hope of help from 
the King. Even if it was true, who would listen to me and 
come forward to be a witness ? Suddenly J] heard someone 
say, ‘Hello, dewan. Why are you walking with your head 
down from the Sahib’s camp ?’ I looked up and noticed 
Nidhi Patnaik sitting on a low verandah. I blurted out, ‘My 
dear Pattnaik. It is the end of every thing. It is a disgrace 
for the karanas.’ Nidhi Pattnaik leapt from the verandah, 
came up, held me tightly in his arms and asked, ‘What has 
happened, dewan ?’ I took him aside and whispered, ‘You 
know about that washerman of Nistipur. He was beaten up 
by the chiefs and his things were taken away. Who does 
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not know about it ? Some malicious people have told the 
Sahib that Jagu is behind all this. But is that true ? I know 
that Jaguni Subudhi of Similipur and a few others are 
involved. The Sahib has ordered the police to arrest your 
Jagu and get him handcuffed, Nidhi asked me how we could 
save Jagu. I advised him that he should go and tell the 
Sahib that Jagu had not looted the washerman’s house in 
Nistipur. Then only he could be saved. I told him that he 
should go straight to the Sahib and waste no time. He asked 
me to accompany him. The two of us went to the Sahib. I 
asked Nidhi to wait outside and went in myself. I said, 
‘Huzoor, Nidihi Pattnaik knows all about the looting of the 
washerman’s house. If you ask him, he will tell you all. And 
I request that his evidence be taken down now. Once he gets 
together with the chiefs, the truth will never be out.’ 


The Sahib called for Nidhi Pattnaik. As soon as he 
arrived he spoke out, ‘Sahib. Jagu was not present when 
the washerman’s house was looted. I know it.’ The Sahib 
wrote down on a form what Nidhi Patnaik said. I asked 
Nidhi, ‘Which washerman’s house has been looted and what 
is the name of the village and what is the name of the 
washerman ?’ 


Answer His house is in Nistipur, and I can’t recollect 
his name now. 

Question Which chiefs were there at the looting ? 

Answer Jaguni Sabudhi and six others. (He named 
them.) 

Question Is Jagabandhu Pattnaik any relation of yours ? 

Answer He is my own nephew. 
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Question Are you from the same house ? 
Answer Yes. 


The Sahib issued a warrant for the arrest of the accused, 
and we took leave. 


About midday, eight or ten chiefs followed by nearly 
a thousand people were walking merrily towards Pathpur. 
The chiefs were assuring the people that the dispute would 
be decided in their favour today; they would not be asked 
to pay a paisa more in tax. The very moment the chiefs 
descended on the river sang from the southern bank, a 
number of constables, accompanied by a few stick-wielding 
village guards reached the river from the northern bank. 
The two sides met in the middle of the river bed. Jaguni 
Subudhi, Jagabandhu Pattnaik and the other chiefs were 
handcuffed. The people turned round and fled. Within 
minutes there was no one to be seen except the accused 
and the constables. 


In the afternoon, the case of the washerman from 
Nistipur came up for hearing before the Sahib. Two villagers 
came forward to give eye-witness evidence. The accused 
were proved guilty and sentenced to six months each. 


Before leaving Dompara, I made some amends for my 
doubledealing with Nidhi Pattnaik. Since he-had not paid 
his revenues, Pattnaik had lost possession of all his land. 
He was in straitened circumstances; it was beyond his 
means to pay the revenue and keep possession of his lands. 
I paid his dues of ninety six rupees from my own pocket 
and left the land in his permanent possession. 
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The Sahib moved on to Talabasta. In Dompara, Talabasta 
was the largest and most well-known village. There the 
Sahib resolved a number of disputes, and asked me to record 
the names of a few miscreant rebel leaders who had not 
been sent to prison. I gave him the names. The Sahib 
himself noted these down. These leaders were bound over 
to behave themselves for one year. 


The next morning, as I came out of the house to sit 
down on the verandah, about twelve chiefs and a few village 
elders lay themselves down on the muddy street below and 
cried, ‘Merciful master. We are like your children. Please 
save us.’ I said, ‘Only if you do as I tell you, you might be 
saved.’ They broke into a chorus, ‘Please tell us what to do.’ 
I laid down my 
first condition You must get your land 

measured and must not create 
any problem. 


The leaders Yes, sir. 

The second condition There will be a small rise in 
the taxes. 

The leaders Yes, sir. 

The third condition By sunset today you will pay 


up all the arrears with interest 
for the past five years. 
Following many pleadings by them, I decided that they 
would not have to pay any interest. They would only have 
to pay the arrears for the last three years. The rest would 
be held over until the harvest next year. 
In fact, the people had set aside the five years’ dues, 
for they believed that thre was no escaping royal taxes; it 
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would have to be paid some day. However, the rebel leaders 
had collected two years’ tax from the subjects in order to 
meet the cost of the dispute. Therefore, it was beyond the 
subjects to meet the dues of all the five years. 


Messengers were stationed at various places to relay 
the decision of the Sahib to the villages, and his orders 
reached the villages in no time. As it was decided to make 
the tax payable, the chiefs and the villagers rushed home 
to bring their dues. 


The collection of revenue commenced at twelve noon. 
By late night, a sum of eighteen thousand rupees was 
received. I then ordered the remainder to be deposited at 
my office, and suspended the collection. I got the sahib to 
rescind the order binding over the chiefs. The Sahib then 
proceeded towards Khurda. 


1 returned to my own station. The King was staying in 
a pucca house in the back garden. He did not come inside 
the palace for he did not trust anyone there. He was seated 
on a cane chair on the verandah. I arrived with the revenue 
money. When he noticed the bag of money, he said, ‘No. 
No We will not have this. You have collected it. You take 
it. All we want is a proper settlement of the estate.’ Then 
he went indoors, and his man-servant closed the doors. I 
did not have a chance to explain. I came away and sent 
word to the queen mother. The cook came to tell me that 
since the King himself did not accept the money, how 
could the queen mother take it ? I had not even got a safe 
to keep the money in. I thought to myself, ‘What have I 
done to deserve all this money ? In fact, I did not have any 
love of money at the time. Several officers and many 
important people had tried to mediate during the past five 
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years, but no one was successful. Some leading lawyers 
from Cuttack and Calcutta had extracted from the King 
some twenty thousand rupees under false promises. The 
King had to borrow to pay these lawyers. At the time the 
King owed five thousand rupees to two Sundhi money- 
lenders in Cuttack. 1 said nothing to the King, and got 
people to carry the money to Cuttack. I gave the money to 
the money-lenders and signed the papers releasing the King 
from his debt. 

] put several amins to work on the settlement of the 
estate. I used to have a large Kathiawar horse. I would go 
on this horseback to inspect the work of these surveyors 
in the villages. I always had the fear at the back of my 
mind that the chiefs sent to prison would, on their return, 
interfere with the settlement work. This is why I was doing 
my best to finish the work in the villages as quickly as 
possible. 

While this was going on, the King wandered about in 
Cuttack and Calcutta. For six successive years after his 
crowning, he was plagued by a variety of cases and had 
almost lost his good sense. He had lost faith in everyone, 
his own servants, even his wife. Unless it was absolutely 
necessary, he would not meet anyone. He would sit alone 
in a deserted house and mumble away to himself and write 
inscrutably with his index finger. It was his way of 
reasoning with himself. 

Undergrowth had spread right to the root of the palace 
wall. People had to wade through the bushes. For the past 
six years, there was no one to hand to clear the outside. 
Watchmen were employed by the rebel leaders to spy. If 
anybody was seen to have anything to do with the palace, 
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his house would be looted and he would be mercilessly 
beaten up. My office-cum-residence was adjacent to the 
palace. During the first few days, 1 would see flocks after 
flocks of wild fowls at the door-step. The Giridhari temple 
stood at the palace entrance. Every morning and evening I 
used to stroll in the temple precincts. One morning 1 was 
petrified to see a ten-foot-long ahiraj snake on a tamarind 
tree swallowing a large mouse right in front of the temple 
gate. I got some people to clear up the undergrowth 
surrounding the palace. During my service in the garjats 
I had a double-barrelled gun with me. I also had a 
professional hunter attached to me. Every morning the 
hunter would fetch two or three fowls. 


Within five months, all the settlement work was over. 
The land surveyors came to the court and gave their reports. 
Any complaints from the subjects were also sorted out. 
The rate was to be fixed now. So the presenee of the King 
was vital. The King was away in Calcutta. I sent him a 
letter and he came. I was delighted to see a change in his 
attitude. He was no longer distrustful of me and was all 
smiles. We sat around together and indulged in a lot of 
small talk. 


Now was the time to settle the rate. The King instructed 
me to go for four annas per-acre. I protested several times, 
but he would always smile and say, ‘Baboo, you will have 
to do this.’ I talked my way through with the chiefs and 
elders, and they finally agreed. It was decided to settle for 
a rise of four annas per acre. 

When the settlement work was nearly over, I received 
a letter from the Commissioner appointing me the Assistant 
Manager in Dhenkanal, then under court of wards. But the 
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King was most reluctant to let go of me. He even offered 
me two hundred and fifty rupees per month. He also 
offered to sign a contract on a thirtytwo rupee stamp paper 
so that even if I was ever removed from my post I would 
be entitled to two hundred fifty rupees a month for life. 
The King and I came to Cuttack to meet the Commissioner. 
When the Commissioner heard every thing he declared, 
‘No. No. You will have to relieve Fakirmohanbaboo. A 
report on him has gone out to the government. There are 
not two ways to it.’ Later on the Sahib confided to me, 
‘This King is crazy. He is unreliable. You should not listen 
te him. We are bringing you to Dhenkanal on promotion.’ 

Now it was certain that I would leave Dompara for 
Dhenkanal. I promised to finish off the remaining duties 
of settlement while in Dhenkanal. 


I was looking for a plot in Cuttack to build a house. 
The King knew about it. A few days before I took leave of 
him, he gave me five thousand rupees and said, ‘Please 
take this, and build a house for yourself.’ Besides the 
money, he presented me with a Nepali mouse and his 
special inkpot. The King repeatedly urged me to collect 
and take the fifty thousand rupees, which were due in tax 
arrears, but I paid him no heed. 

The five thousand rupees the King had rewarded me 
was all spent in a matter of years, but the special ink-pot 
is still with me and will remain with me till the last day. 
I am using the very ink-pot now. All my poems and novels 
have been written with the ink froin this ink-pot. When I 
sit next to it, I am reminded of the stern figure of King 
Raghunath Mansingh Bhramarbar. Whenever I refer to his 
saying I feel as if he himself is dictating these to me. 
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I took over as Assistant Manager in Dhenkanal on the 
first of November 1877 on a salary of one hundred rupees 
per month. After six years there I had to resign. While at 
Dompara, I was successful in everything I did; in Dhenkanal, 
just the reverse happened. I have been goaded by pain and 
misfortune right from my childhood; however, there has 
never been any dearth of happiness and good fortune. I 
feel as if poverty, plenty, fame, health, disease come to 
me in turns. I am in and out of jobs all my life. I come into 
money from high salaries, rewards from kings, profits from 
businesses. And, at other times, I am totally penniless. 
Credulity and entrusting others with my money are the 
causes of my occasional poverty. The quick succession of 
good and bad fortune which I have experienced scarcely 
happens to any one else. 


When I went to Dhenkanal, the King, Bhagirathi 
Mahendra Bahadur, had just breathed his last. He was the 
first to build highways, charitable hospitals, English- 
language schools, Sanskrit schools, and he was responsible 
for the spread of knowledge. He himself was a scholar in 
Sanskrit and Oriya. Every evening he used to have a meeting 
of learned people. Oriya and Sanskrit poems were discussed 
on alternate days. The largest tank in Dhenkanal, known as 
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the Bhagirathi tank, is his enduring deed. He was an 
immensely large person. A chair had to be made specially 
for him; it was big enough to seat two people. Sometimes 
he used to visit the Cuttack Printing Company. Two chairs 
had to be specially kept for him on the second floor. They 
are still there today. I met him for the first time at a 
meeting there. From that time he had a soft spot for me. 


Since he did not have a son, Bhagirathi Mahendra had 
adopted the third son of the King of Boudh, whose name 
was Dinabandhu Mahendra Bahadur. After the death of 
Bhagirathi Mahendra, Dinabandhu Mahendra Bahadur 
succeeded to the throne of Dhenkanal. When I went to 
Dhenkanal, he was a minor. The Commissioner came to 
Dhenkanal to appoint a caretaker administration. Once the 
personnel for various departments were finalised, it was 
time to select people for the King’s personal service. Until 
then, the King had seventytwo personal servants. The 
Commissioner decreed that there was no need for so many 
servants to attend upon an under-age King. There used io 
be four servants to provide the King with a tooth-brush. 
One would fetch a twig from the forest, a second servant 
would cut it to size, the third one would put it at the 
appointed place, and the fourth one would pass it on to the 
King. The Commissioner Sahib dismissed three of these 
servants, and retained only one. Similarly, he reduced the 
number of servants in other departments. In the royal 
kitchen there were six brahmins; two were allowed to stay, 
four were dismissed. One of the brahmins who lost this 
job came from Cuttack. He approached me to save his job. 
I took him to the Commissioner and interceded. ‘This cook 
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is indispensable to the King : he prepares sweets and knows 
how to bake bread.’ The Sahib responded, ‘Yes. He is 
needed. But his salary should be thirty rupees instead of 
seven.’ He was appointed. 


The puja vacation arrived after only a month of my 
stay at Dhenkanal. I went over to Balasore to fetch my 
young wife. The little girl from my first marriage came 
with us, too. There was not a separate residence for the 
Assistant Manager, at that time. Initially I had to stay at the 
dak bungalow. Later, the Superintendent granted six hundred 
rupees for the construction of my quarters. There was a 
dense bamboo forest a short distance to the north of the 
fort of Dhenkanal. I had it cleared and a residence built 
according to my taste. It took sixteen hundred rupees to 
complete the task, and I paid a thousand rupees from my 
own resources. Rai ‘Nanda Kishore Das Bahadur, the 
Assistant Superintendent, arranged with the Superintendent 
to reimburse me the full amount. 


At this stage I was blessed with a son. The astrologers 
made up the horoscope. The birth was at twelve at midnight; 
therefore the child was born under the sign Leo. A child 
born under this sign on that particular day was destined for 
death in the lying-in room. The infant survived for six 
months and then succumed to a minor illness. I had named 
him Manamohan. His handsome face is still alive in my 
mind. His death filled my mind with total darkness. ‘My 
wife’s condition was even worse. To console her, I arranged 
for the reciting of Balaram Das’s Ramayan. Every evening, 
a brahmin would come and read aloud from the scriptures. 
Let alone my wife, I myself could not make head nor tail 
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of his recital. In the end, I had it stopped. I borrowed 
Balmiki’s Ramayan in Sanskrit from the King’s library 
and began to translate verses. I would do the translation in 
the day time, and in the evenings would read the verses out 
to-my wife. She could now understand the verses. Gradually, 
she got over her grief. I finished the translation of the first 
canto and had it printed. I had the printed copies distributed 
free. Soon I got into the Ayodhya canto. My wife, with her 
hands folded, would sit still before me and listen to the 
readings. At that time she would be totally oblivious of the 
outside world. She came to tears when I read about Rama’s 
exile. When I finished reading the canto I noticed that her 
tears had drenched the ground before her. She would wait 
patiently for the Ramayan readings. Well before time, she 
would free herself of all chores, and spread two mattresses 
for us. On some days the reading took place at other times. 
Soon the translation of the Ayodhya canto was finished. 
My wife said to me, ‘Why should we pine for our son ? He 
would continue our line, is this why ?’ she seized the book 
in her hand and said, ‘This is our son.’ Round about this 
time our second son was born—on the 11th October 1881. 


Ravenshaw sahib, the permanent Commissioner and a 
great friend of Orissa, went on to become a member of 
the Board of Revenue for three months. John Beames, the 
Collector of Cuttack, took over as the new Commissioner. 
There were differences between them. If, following the 
end of his tenure at the Board, Ravenshaw sahib had been 
appointed elsewhere, Jonn Beames might have stayed in 
Orissa in a permanent capacity. But Revenshaw did not 
wish to do so, and returned to Orissa for a short while, and 
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John Beames reverted to his old station. The disagreement 
between the two became more intense. During this time 
the Lieutnant Governor came on a tour of Orissa. When 
he learnt of the differences between the officers he 
commented, ‘Orissa needs new blood.’ Ravenshaw was 
moved to Burdwan as Commissioner and Beames, to Srihatt 
as a judge and commissioner. Smith became the new 
Commissioner of Orissa. Beames was a great friend and 
benefactor of mine. His transfer changed my fortunes for 
the worse. 


Some of my enemies began sending anonymous letters 
about me to the commissioner. Th gist of these letters was 
that I used to take bribes from plaintiffs. Normally, the 
officers did not brook anonymous letters, but since my: 
name was implicated, the Assistant Superintendent, Rai 
Nanda Kishore Bahadur, was brought in to investigate. An 
impartial enquiry established that the charges made in the 
letters were untrue. Nanda Kishore baboo and Banamali 
baboo, both of them, said to the Commissioner, 
‘Fakirmohan baboo is a very honest man.’ But the sahib 
retorted, ‘I have no faith in that man.’ 


As the anonymous letters came to nothing, a signed 
letter arrived at the Commissioner’s office. Some one 
alleged that I had taken a bribe of severa! hundred rupees. 
The sahib proceeded to investigate the matter. It became 
known that the false accusation was a result of my lawful 
dismissal of his case earlier on. This plaintiff was indicted 
of perjury under IPC 211. 


I was taken ill during my stay at Dhenkanal. The pain 
became more and more acute. I took six months’ leave and 
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came away,to Balasore. During my absence, the Manager 
found a good chance to do me harm. I had judged one 
dispute, and there was an appeal against my decision. 1 
found out that several corrections had rendered much of 
the writing illegible. I tore up that page of the judgement 
and wrote out another afresh. Of course, I made no 
alterations anywhere; I copied the original verbatism. 

1 wrote down the actual judgement long after the 
hearing, and I mentioned in the text I had been to the spot 
where as actually I ‘had never been there. The Manager 
reported these two acts of negligence to the Superintendent, 
and to prove the points enclosed documents relating to 
that case. A letter from the Superintendent arrived at 
Balasore asking me for an explanation. At the time I was 
bedridden. I followed the advice of my well-wisher and 
friend Nanda Kishore Das and resigned. My service in 
Dhenkanal came to an end on 30th September 1883. 
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I was whiling my time away at Balasore. Gradually I 
recovered from my illness. I had completed the translation 
of seven cantos of the Ramayan, and started the 
Mahabharat. I would spend three to four hours every day 
translating. That time was spent very joyously. Some of 
the cantos of the Ramayan had already been printed. I ran 
out of money. Kumar Baikunthanath Dey offered to print 
the seven cantos of the Ramayan separately. We decided 
to acknowledge King Shyamanand Dey Bahadur as the 
publisher. As a reward, the King gave me seven hundred 
and fifty rupees. I utilized the money to pay off all my 
debts. 


Now I needed money badly. Day and night I looked for 
ways of getting some money. One morning, there came 
four letters in the post. I opened two letters, but somehow 
felt reluctant to read the third. I stood by the head board 
of my bed reading the letters. 1 thought I would read the 
rest of the letters later on and stuck them inside the pillow 
cover and left for my bath. I forgot all about the letters. At 
the time a famous exhibition was taking place in Calcutta. 
The very next day, I left for Calcutta to see this exhibition. 
I returned a fortnight later. As I took out clothes and linen 
for the washerman, the letter fell out from the pillow case. 
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I opened it. The King of Keonjhar had written that he wished 
to appoint me as his Manager on a hundred and fifty rupees 
a month. Would I let him know immediately ? I soon found 
out that in the absence of my reply, he had taken on Kunja 
Bihari Dey, a resident of Balasore and the former Manager 
of Daspalla. 


Now I had to find some source of income. The 
Superintendent of the feudatory states, Smith sahib, was 
being transferred elsewhere. I could sense the likelihood 
of work in some area of the garjats and proceeded to 
Cuttack immediately. My friend and benefactor, Nanda 
Kishore Das Bahadur, started looking around for a suitable 
position for me. Just then dewan positions in Daspalla and 
Narasinghpur became vacant. I was appointed to Daspalla, 
and the erstwhile dewan of Keonjhar, Jagmohan Das, went 
to Narsinghpur. The administration of these two states was 
entrusted to the dewans appointed by the government, since 
the rulers were known to be extremely oppressive. 

Both Jagmohan baboo and myself were appointed at 
the same time : the 1st of August 1884. Now we had to 
make our way to our places of work. It was the month of 
Bhadrav in a season of monsoons. The river Mahanadi was: 
bursting its banks. The road to Daspalla from Cuttack ran 
along the river, and was submerged in places. The water 
was knee-deep to chest-deep. In other places there were 
hill streams. The rains brought strong currents and without 
boats there was no crossing the river. As soon as the rains 
stopped, the hill streams would dry up. It was impossible 
to travel by bullock cart or a palanquin. . 
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We decided to hire a merchant boat. These boats 
brought goods from the garjats, unloaded them at Cuttack, 
and returned émpty. The merchants who dealt in garjat 
goods relied heavily on these boats. Right along the middle 
of the boat there would be four or five poles. A thatched 
roof would slope down on either side. The thatching was 
done in six layers. The roof was secured by a criss-cross 
of bamboo strips. The boatman would pace to and fro on 
the sloping roof. The space underneath the roof would be 
broken up into small cubicles. The cubicles were used for 
different merchandise. After the goods were loaded, the 
upper roof would be securely tied fast on to the ridge of 
the boat. When there was a strong wind and the waves 
were high, the water from the oars would slide up along 
the roof, and fall back into the river; the goods would not 
be damaged. 


Our boat was moored on the bank near the Mahadev 
temple at Gadgadia. Early in the morning, the boatman 
loaded up our baggage and packed us into the middle 
cubicle. Then he lowered the roof and tied it to the edge 
of the boat. Our servants got into another cubicle. Inside 
it was airless and dark. We laid out our bedspread and sat 
up against the pillow; we could neither sit nor sleep 
because, if we sat up our heads hit the roof, and if we tried 
to' sleep, there was no room for the legs to stretch. We lay 
there leaning on the pillows. When we felt sleepy, we 
would curl up like worms. 


‘Glory to mother Ganga’ — the boatmen chanted and 
pushed the boat off. Since we were going upstream, they 
needed to push the boat forward with a punt pole. We had 
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five punters and one oarsman. By ten or eleven we had come 
up only three miles and drew up near Dhabaleswar. The 
boatswain anchored on the sand. He then untied the roof and 
Jet us out. The servants set about cooking. After a bath and 
lunch we got back into our cubicles and set off again. 


The river was very deep, and the boat could hardly 
negotiate the swift current. This is why the boat was plying 
very close to the river-bank. Whenever there came a sandy 
bank, the punters would step off the boat, tie a long rope 
to the post of the boat and pull it along. In several places 
the flood water had gone over the bank as far as three 
miles. It was impossible to recognise the bank of the river. 
But the boat somehow had to be taken along the river- 
bank. Sometimes, we would stray into the middle of a 
flooded field. At other times we had to negotiate flooded 
forests. In such situations the front oarsman would steer 
the boat along by hooking on to the branches of trees. 
Sometimes the punters would make way for the boat by 
parting the branches. Occasionally, we stopped at 
interesting places. Here the bank was full of sand dunes 
for a long way. In three directions, the mountains rose like 
huge walls. Beyond the western peaks the setting sun looked 
like a burning bullion. Overhead, flocks of various birds 
were winging their way towards the western mountains. It 
looked as if the river Mahanadi disappeared into this 
mountain range. The sylvan quiet landscape was bereft of 
all creatures. 

After such slow progress, towards noon on the eighth 
day, our boat reached a village ghat in Narasinghpur. 
Narsinghpur lay to the north of Mahanadi, and Daspalla to 
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its south. From the river bank, Narasinghpur fort was only 
a couple of miles. Daspalla was another fourteen miles to 
the south. Its capital was called Madhuban Garh. Belpara 
village, which was on the river bank, belonged to Daspalla. 
On the southern, border of this village there was a 
government dak bungalow. A road ran from Sambalpur to 
Puri along the river Mahanadi touching Belpara. The 
pilgrims from central India and western Orissa used this 
road to get to Puri. Some sixteen miles to the west of 
Belpara lay the famous Baramula pass. Here, from either 
side of Mahanadi, rose wall-like mountain ranges. Between 
these ranges the river is very deep and narrow, , and it isa 
spectacular sight. 


Baboo Jagmohan Das got off at the village and took 
leave. We could see village Belpara on the other side of 
the river. The boatmen steered the boat towards this village. 
As we reached the middle of the river it rained heavily and 
the wind was strong. The boatmen anchored the boat at an 
island. We got to Belpara the following day. Daspalla fort 
was fourteen miles from there. An official from the court 
was waiting with a palanquin to take me to Daspalla. 


Next morning we arrived at my quarters. Provisions. 
from the royal pantry soon filled up one of the rooms. It 
was the customary parctice for supplies to come from the 
royal pantries in the garjats when a visitor arrived. So 
much supplies were sent over from the King that it would 
be enough to sustain him for one month. The experienced 
servant arranged everything so well that the visitor would 
want for nothing: from tooth-picks to tooth sticks— 
everything would be there. 
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About eleven o’clock in the morning I went over to the 
court to meet the King. The King sat on an embroidered 
carpet leaning against a huge pillow, and was holding court. 
His officials, the chief writer, the treasurer, the store- 
keeper and the record-keeper were seated on the floor at 
a little distance from him. Behind him stood a number of 
personal servants. Several village headmen and record- 
keepers had come to see the new dewan. A few feet to the 
right of the King there was another carpet meant for the 
dewan: 


As soon as I sat down the King began to scan me from 
head to toe. His Highness’s gaze was stuck on me; he drew 
his clenched fist back and repeatedly waved at the headmen. 
His majesty believed that slim people were idiots. I was 
lean, therefore ignorant. He urged me to eat plenty of 
ghee to augment my intelligence. Ghee would make me 
fat, and by being fat I would become intelligent. For several 
days I continued to get two seers of ghee regularly. 


His Highness could manage only to sign his own name. 
The Superintendent came to Daspalla during his tour of 
the garjats. In view of several petitions against the King’s 
injustice, Ravenshaw advised him, ‘Raja sahib, since you 
are illiterate, you can’t manage the affairs of the state. We 
will send you a dewan from our side.’ His Highness replied, 
‘What did you say, sahib ? Our Highness is illiterate ! Bring 
us a piece of paper. Right now we would write down our 
name, the name of our estate, for you to see.’ It is a pity 
that Ravenshaw sahib did not show any wish to test the 
King’s knowledge. His Highness once visited Cuttack. He 
came to learn that there was.a college at Cuttack; people 
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went to learn there. He felt he must go and see it. When 
he visited the college, the professors enthusiastically 
showed him around. Later, he was taken to the library where 
a pen, the visitor’s book and an inkpot were placed before 
him. His Highness enquired, ‘What is this ?’ ‘Your 
Highness. This is the visitor’s book. You could write your 
comments about the college here,’ the professors replied. 
‘Alright. We will oblige. Tell us where we should write.’ 
One of the professors opened the book up for His Majesty. 
His Highness went on and on without stopping : Sri 
Chaitanya Bhanjadeo, the King of Daspalla and Joromo.’ 
Soon he was into the third or fourth page. Then the King 
wanted to take leave. All the professors at the time were 
Bengalis. They were impressed by His Majesty’s speed of 
writing. Later, they asked a pundit to decipher His Majesty’s 
comments, and when they found out what they were, they 
burst out laughing. 


The King had one folly; he would do exactly the 
opposite of what was advised. The royal physician had told 
me several times that no other doctor could treat His 
Highness. When I asked him for the reason he said that the 
King would always do the opposite of what the doctor 
advised. ‘When it was necessary for the King to fast, I? d 
ask him to have a hearty meal with sour yoghurt. The King 
would respond by saying, ‘Why should we listen to a mere 
doctor ? There will be no meal today.’ He then would go 
without food that whole day. All the King’s activities were 
truly ridiculous. 


The following anecdote will illustrate the King’s 
stupidity. During my first year there, the Garjat 
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Superintendent, Metcalf Sahib came to visit Daspalla. He 

had the following conversation with the King. 

Metcalf The government have a new railway connection 
between Kharagpur and Bilaspur. 


King What ? Did you say there would be railway ? 
How can that cart run through these corn 
fields ? 

Metcalf No. No. Raja sahib. There will be special 
roads. 

King It will cost a lot. The cost may be as high as 


five thousand rupees. 
Metcalf Ho. Ho. Raja sahib. O, a lot more than that. 
King Ten thousand rupees ? 
Metcalf Even more than that. 

Within a couple of months of my taking over, a headman 
from Joromo came to see me. During the conversation he 
mentioned an action against him by the King’s court the 
previous year. The incident would reveal a lot about the 
King’s method of trial. 

A mischievous person informed the King that the 
Joromo headman had drawn two lotus flowers on his 
outside wall. Drawings of lotus could be seen only on the 
King’s walls, not on the walls of a mere headman. What 
impudence ! At His Majesty’s command, two henchmen 
went out to fetch the headman. By the time he arrived. His 
Majesty had forgotten all about the lotuses. As soon as he 
saw the headman, he asked, ‘Hey, you have grown so fat. 
How much ghee do you consume everyday ?’ The headman 
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was terrified, and he pleaded with folded hands, ‘Your 
Majesty. From where would I get the money to eat ghee ?’ 
The King said, ‘We asked you a question. This fellow is 
telling a lie. Of course, he consumes a lot of ghee, or else 
how could he be so fat ? You courtiers ! Tell me, does he 
eat ghee or not ?’ In his wisdom, His Majesty jumped to 
the conclusion that this headman has misappropriated a lot 
of money, and had become fat by taking a lot of ghee. 
People should be sent to ransack his house and recover 
the money. There was an old record-keeper in the court, 
who had served the previous King. He knew the new King 
inside out. He was also a relative of this headman. He 
humbly suggested, ‘Your Majesty ! We need to look at the 
papers to find out how much money we should take from 
him. Whatever we seize over and above that, the 
Commissioner won’t have a clue.’ The King agreed. The 
headman had a lot of palm leaves brought over to prepare 
the documents. He sat in a place where the King could see 
him, and spent all day writing. It took a month to square 
the records. One morning, as the record-keeper ordered, 
the headman presented several bundles of palm leaves 
before His Majesty. The record-keeper began running 
through the accounts. He turned over several of the leaves, 
which had only one thing written over them : ‘God, please 
save me. God, please save me.’ The rocord-keeper laughed 
to himself and put the bundles away. 


The King What did you find ? 
The record-keeper : Your Highness. It balances up. 
The King What ! What ! 
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The record-keeper : Your Highness. Whatever the 
headman has collected he has 
deposited with the treasury. He did 
not have a chance to misappropriate 
the funds. 

The King We have looked at the records and 
decided that the headman has not 
embezzled any money. 


So the headman was freed. Several people had appealed 
to the Superintendent against the King’s ill treatment and 
the government had decided to appoint a dewan to advise 
the King and maintain law and order in the state. 


I discovered that litigations were few and far between 
in Daspalla, and by and large simple. Most of the villagers 
were Konds or Khairas. Whenever there was a dispute, 
the plaintiff, the defendant and the witness, each would 
always tell the truth and there was never any conflicting 
evidence. 

The Konds considered themselves zamindars and would 
refuse revenue to the King. Once Ravenshaw sahib met the 
Konds and told them, ‘You are living in the King’s area. It 
is not right for you to refuse to pay tax. You must give 
something. How about one seer of rice per yoke ?’ All the 
headmen got together and concluded, ‘It is the sahib who 
is telling us. So we will pay the revenue. But we can’t go 
by the Cuttack measure.’ They were not sure about the 
amount meant by a seer. Accordingly they reported to the 
sahib, ‘We will give one tambi of rice per yoke. We don’t 
know anything about the Cuttack seer.’ In reality, one tambi 
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of rice equalled three to four Cuttack measures. When the 
sahib realized what it meant, he agreed with the Konds. 


Once, I was investigating a case on the border between 
Ghumsur and Daspalla. Then I was able to see Kond villages 
and their shrines. The Konds mainly grew turmeric. They 
used to offer merias or human sacrifice to improve the 
colour of turmeric. In 1836, a government team went in 
and rescued several children, who had been held in Kond 
houses for sacrifice. I have seen a few children in the care 
of missionaries, who were to have been sacrificed once. 


During my tenure at Daspalla, I took a vacation in my 
village. Following his mofussil tour, the poet Radhanath 
was to return to his office at Cuttack. My leave, too, was- 
over. Unexpectedly I ran into him at the Balasore steamer 
station. We set off for Cuttack together at about ten in the 
morning. Early in the evening, as the steamer left Matai 
river and entered the river Dhamra a heavy storm 
approached. The small steamer was tossed about in the 
high waves. It was about to sink. The passengers were 
stricken with fear. Ghariamal is not the name of a separate 
river; it is the name for the confluence of Brahmani, 
Baitarani, Salandi and Matai near the sea. It was the groud 
of all the crocodiles of the world. Radhanath and I were 
the only secondclass passengers; there was no one eise in 
the cabin. Radhanath lost all hopes of life. He was feeling 
very cold and wrapped his dhoti round himself. He packed 
away a lot of opium at one end of his dhoti. He had been 
afflicted with tuberculosis when he was seventeen or 
eighteen. Doctors had advised him to take opium all his 
life. Whenever there was any noise on the steamer, 
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Radhanath would look in that direction as if the steamer 
was about to sink from that side. He had not written his 
great poem Mahayatra yet, that was why he was not yet 
ready for his own great journey. I, too, escaped the great 
journey or Mahayatra on account of his merits. 

I have been saved from death on many an occasion by 
God’s grace : Three times from poisonous snakes, once 
from a bear, once from a wild elephant, once from a herd 
;of wild buffalows, once from an arrow, once from poison, 
and twice from shipwreck. 


Joromo was a particular part of Daspalla state, and lay 
to the north of Mahanadi. There was a special revenue 
arrangement for this area; ‘every year timber was sent from 
here for the construction of the chariot at Puri. This had 
been the arrangement for a long time. 

Angul lay to the north of Joromo. The forest guards of 
Angul had slowly extended the boundary of the forest to 
the households of Joromo. As soon as the village cattle 
were let loose they would enter the reserved forest of 
Angul and would be impounded. Sometimes the lower 
officials knowingly let the cattle into the pound in order 
{to extract money from the villagers, who had grown tired 
of paying fines. They had repeatedly pleaded before the 
court but to no effect. 

I reported all this to the Superintendent and ss a result 
the government ordered the Tahsildar and forester of Angul 
and the dewan of Daspalla to look into the matter and 
present their reports. I arrived in Joromo on the appointed 
day. At that time the Tahsildar of Angul was Ra: Narayan 
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Chandra Nayak Bahadur, who was my only support and 
friend during my first days in Cuttack. The forester attended 
with all his assistants. 


The Tahsildar asked me to settle the demarcation. I got 
hold of an old surveyor, and looked for the boundary. I was 
able to locate a line on a peak in the north-west corner of 
Joromo. As the map indicated, I drew a straight line to the 
east of that spot. The boundary line was at least twenty five 
miles long. It terminated in the north-east of Joromo. That 
was where the states of Angul, Narasinghpur and Joromo: 
met. The dewan of Narasinghpur came running to us with 
his attendants. He argued with me that I had added some of 
Narasinghpur forests to Joromo. However, since there was 
a small river in the middle of the forest clearly dividing 
Joromo and Narasinghpur, our dispute could not go further. 


Metcalf, the Superintendent, and Rai Nanda Kishore 
Das Bahadur, the Assistant Superintendent, came to Angul 
to settle the border dispute. The Manager of Dhenkanal, 
Sudam Chandra Nayak (later Rai Bahadur), was also with 
them. Two years after I left Daspalla, another Superintendent 
decided the case, and the line I had drawn was endorsed. 


From Angul I returned to Joromo. All along the 
Mahanad;i in Joromo there were several mango groves. I 
spent over a fortnight in one near which the river had burst 
its bank. The flood water caused a lot of damage to the 
villagers. 1 got all the people to come together and build 
a stone embankment. Stones for this purpose were brought 
from the nearby mountains. 

People still remember me for that small deed. One of 
the hills near Joromo and the stone embankment are still 
called by my name. 
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Most of the inmates of the Daspalla jail were panas. 
They were of two categories : buna and odia. The odia 
panas habitually steal. the buna panas, on the other hand, 
generally do not steal; they earn their living from weaving. 
In the older days the working practices in jails were slow 
and haphazard. In times of marriages of their children or 
some such rituals the prisoners were allowed home. When 
the ceremonies were over they voluntarily returned to the 
jail. The warders had a few favourite inmates. At nightfall, 
the warders let them off and the next morning all the 
inmates would be found lying in their own places. The 
favourite inmates shared the night’s loot with the warders. 


I started a road from Madhuban to Bargarh, and I got 
the inmates to work on the construction. After only half a 
mile of the road had been built the King was blessed with 
a son, and the prisoners were pardoned. They went home, 
and that put paid to the road. 


The people of Daspalla had not heard of cauliflowers, 
peas, turnips, beetroots, carrots, etc. I was the first to have 
these grown in the area. I tried my best but could not 
persuade the King or the people to have a taste of these 
vegetables. One day a village chief complained to me, ‘Sir. 
Please do not give any more cauliflower to us; it still does 
not taste nice. We even cooked it with pickled mangoes, 
but could not get rid of its smell.’ I had grown a lot of 
cauliflowers. Most were thrown to the cattle. 

Gradually I began to have difference with the King. A 
group of holy men descended on one of the villages. There 
was a wealthy cowman in that village. He did not give 
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enough money to the holy men, two of whom entered his 
house and began to wreck his property. The cowman got 
hold of the two and malhandied them. They came and 
appealed to the King. When he heard about the wealth of 
the cowman. His Majesty exclaimed, ‘What! Did he 
actually strike the holy men ?’ Then he ordered the police 
inspector to confiscate the cowman’s cattle running to me 
for rescue. I had the order rescinded. The police inspector 
explained to the King that, if they would be insulted in this 
way, the holy men would never come to our area and we 
would be shunned by the gods. I had to shut him up. Then 
1 turned to the two holy men and said, ‘Unless you leave 
this area instantly, I will throw you into prison.’ They fled 
immediately. Incidents like this increased the gulf between 
myself ard the Kang. 


Superintendent Metcalf Sahib was on a tour of 
Daspalla. The King confided to him, ‘We cannot get on 
with this dewan. Please find us another.’ The sahib had this 
to tell me, ‘We can’t see anything wrong with you. Still, 
since there are differences between .you and the King, it 
will not be right for you to continue.’ The sahib transferred 
me to Bamunaghati sub-division in Mayurbhanj and in my 
place installed a clerk from the Commissioner’s office, In 
January 1886 I handed over charge to the new dewan and 
came to Cuttack. I was glad because my next job would 
bring me close to Balasore. But, when I reached Cuttack 
I learnt that the government had appointed Chhotrai, the 
youngest brother of late Krishna Chandra Dev, to 
Bamunaghati. As a consequence, I was without a job, and 
had to sit around in Cuttack. 
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A few days earlier, the subjects of Pallahada were 
involved in a rebellion against the King, and had been 
punished. The Superintendent wanted me to apprehend the 
remaining rebels and therefore sent me over to Pallahada, 
at a salary of one hundred rupees a month and with the 
powers of first class magistrate. When I reached there I 
found that, because some of the rebels had been punished 
and others had fled into the jungle, the subjects had been 
stunned. There were no disputes; the ceurt was idle. 

I had nothing to do. The morning was spent translating 
the Mahabharat and the afternoons were given over to 
playing chess. No one would venture outdoors after sunset. 
At the time Pallahada was almost all jungle. In the night, 
tigers and bears freely wandered about the villages. some 
afternoons I would go to meet the King. He was intelligent, 
well-spoken but unreasonably generous. His generosity had 
driven him into debt. 

I heard about several incidents of his magnanimity. Now 
I shall refer to one such incident. There was a poor, 
wandering Kabulee in Cuttack. He begged for food from 
his own people. The other Kabulees suggested that he got 
some money from the King of Pallahada and set up a 
business. But how could he approach the King empty- 
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handed ? The fellow Kabulees chipped in and bought him 
a bilayati blanket. With that he reached Pallahada. As 
advised, he placed the blanket before the King, paid his 
respects and came away. As was customary, the pantry- 
man gave one rupee to the Kabulee every day. The Kabulee 
would save that rupee and beg for his daily food. The King 
had no time to price the blanket. Three months were over. 
The Kabulee had collected ninety rupees. The old clothes 
he had come with from Cuttack had become threadbare. 
But how could he spend some of the money on his clothes 
if he wanted to go into business ? 

One winter morning, the Kabulee was sitting half-naked 
on an ash-heap and keeping warm by a bornfire. The King 
was on his morning round. Suddenly he noticed the Kabulee. 
He felt bad about keeping him waiting so long. He asked 
his store-keeper to return the blanket to the Kabulee. He 
was also given ten rupees for the blanket and his fare to 
get him home. 

I had the bad habit of chewing betel leaves excessively. 
I was used to as many as sixty betel leaves a day, which 
were not available at Pallahada. Some sixty miles away a 
shop in Talcher sold betel leaves. One morning I ran out 

. of betel leaves. The King, too, did not have any. We used 
to have rotten leaves and strands of leaves dried and 
powdered when no fresh leaves were available. We would 
take this with areca nuts, quick lime and other spices. I 
sent someone out for this powder but he came back empty- 
handed. I was desperate. Just then, I saw a man with a load 
on his back walking slowly. I came to know from him that 
somebody lived in the middle of the forest in Keonjhar; 
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this man carried supplies for him from Cuttack. I called 
him over. When he untied his bundle, -as many as three 
hundred betel leaves tumbled out. I hurriedly chewed up 
several leaves and thanked God. When we are faced with 
want and misfortune, help arrives in Such unexpected and 
miraculous ways. 

Every morning, meat and other provisions arrived from 
the royal pantry. Somebody from the tihar caste was 
engaged to supply fish. On some days he failed to supply 
fish. When he was asked why, he would say that he had 
gone out to collect gold. There is a hill-stream to the 
south of the palace. Gold dust was found in the sands 
there. That fisherman would spend a whole day searching 
through the sands and find gold dust worth no more than 
two or three annas, which was what he earned from his 
daily catch of fish. 

I had very little work at Pallahada. I used to pass time 
translating the Mahabharat and playing chess. I did not 
like to be paid for nothing. I did not realize that I would 
be in for bad times again if I left this job. I conveyed to 
the King my desire to leave. I also wrote to the 
Superintendent. A few days later my resignation was 
accepted. The King calculated how much was due to me, 
and gave me a lot of extra cash, a shawl, and some silkwear. 
The Queen and her sisters gave me many gifts. With these 
I came back to Balasore in the monsoons of 1887. 
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Keonjhar (1887-92) 


A few days after my return to Balasore, I began to be 
worried about my lack of money. There is a Santhal saying : 


Paddy is ripe, the changu is beating, cheeks are plump, 
Chaitra is here. Paddy is finished. Let’s head now for the 
forest. 

In harvest time, the Santhals have two meals a day; 
they brew a kind of liquor called handia with the remaining 
rice and dance through the night. Their cheeks swell up 
and they grow plump taking plenty of rice and handia. 
When rice runs out they become lean. The next eight 
months they live on mangoes, and other fruits and roots of 
the forest. Now-a-days, their condition is much better. Like 
them, I too am unmindful of the consequences of my 
action. When I am earning money I have little thought of 
the future. 


Round about this time the Manager’s post in Keonjhar 
became vacant and I applied. The King asked Rai Nanda 
Kishore Das Bahadur, the Assistant Superintendent, for a 
reference. At the same time as I received a letter of 
appointment from the King; a letter from Nanda Kishore 
baboo advising me to head for Keonjhar also arrived. 


Keonjhar was then ruled by Dhananjay Narayan Bhanja 
He was a man of many talents. His entire state spread over 
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some three thousand square miles. He knew each and every 
corner of the state and was well-acquainted with the different 
habits and dispositions of different people. Witty and lean- 
bodied, he was busy from morning till midnight. He took a 
personal interest in all matters of administration. He showed 
enthusiasm for improvements in the state. There was a 
temple dedicated to Kushaleswar Mahadev in Degan, which 
was six miles south of Anandpur. This was built by Jajati 
Keshari, the sovereign King of Orissa. The river 
Kushabhadra, a branch of Brahmani, was about to swallow 
up this temple. The King had a stone embankment built for 
its protection. Stones were plentiful and labour was cheap; 
even then the construction took some one and a half lakh 
rupees. Apart from the embankment at Cuttack, there is no 
other embankment in the whole of Orissa to parallel this 
one. The King had also built the massive Gundicha temple 
for Lord Baldev in Keonjhar. Several other temples were 
also built by him. 

I met the King at Anandpur. He then returned to his 
palace, which was about fifty-two miles away. I commenced 
work as Manager of Anandpur on 10th December 1887 on 
a salary of one hundred rupees a month. 

The court house in Anandpur is on the north bank of 
the river Baitaran Dense forests of bamboo surrounded it. 
I had much of the forests cleared. A few cobras were 
killed. One morning, when the labourers were falling the 
forest, a kingcobra was seen, chasing a rabbit. The rabbit 
came running to the labourers. The kingcobra came straight 
for it and disappeared into the forest carrying it in its 
jaws. Once the forests were cleared I prepared a garden in 
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the clearing. I arranged for rose and other flower plants to 
be grown in one part and fruit trees to be grown in the 
other. 


The court office was in total disarray. There were no 
regular records. I had to start them anew. I had a lot of 
forms printed for summons, warrants, etc. A year later, I 
had the approval from the King to start a printing press 
where the stationary and small books could be printed. 


A few days before I came to Anandpur, there was a 
criminal case. The plaintiff was resident of the kingdom 
of Keonjhar; the defendants came from Sukinda, which 
was a part of mogulbandi area. The officers in Anandpur 
had kept the accused for a few days in custody. A few days 
later, at the behest of the King, they were sent to Jajpur 
for trial. They were acquitted. Moreover, the Anandpur 
officials were charged with misimprisoning mogulbandi 
subjects. The dispute was referred to the high court. I went 
over to Calcutta to take part in the proceedings. The high 
court decreed in favour of Keonjhar. The King was delighted 
with the judgement and increased my salary by twenty 
rupees. In June 1889 my salary went up to one hundred 
and twenty rupees. 


For a long time there had been border disputes between 
Keonjhar and Chhotanagpur. In my second year, the King of 
Keonjhar and the Chief Commissioner of Nagpur were 
required to come to an agreement, and the King wanted me 
to act on his behalf. I was able to recover some land for 
Keonjhar, and the King was very pleased with me. 
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The Uprising (1891-92) 


During my fourth year at Keonjhar there was a dreadful 
uprising. It took place in 1891. 


Keonjhar is divided into two administrative units : the 
eastern part is Anandpur, the western, Keonjhar. The river 
Baitarami flows through Anandpur and makes its land fertile. 
In this area forests and mountains are comparatively rare. 
Anandpur is the pride of Keonjhar; a number of well-off 
farmers, businessmen and merchants live here. The People 
of Anandpur had nothing to do with the uprising. In the 
western part of the kingdom Bhuiyans predominate. Very 
few peasants live here. 

I was then responsible for Anandpur. I set up camp in 
a mango grove near Nuagarh, some five miles from my 
headquarters. At about eleven o’clock at night I was relaxing 
on an easy chair outside the tent. Two messengers arrived 
with a confidential letter from the King in Keonjhar. The 
letter briefly mentioned an uprising. I instantly called off 
my camp and returned to Anandpur. 

Everyday from the next morning, the messenger would 
bring me two to three letters from the King. Among other 
things, the King instructed me to send him more paiks. It 
became my sole duty to receive messengers from the King 
and send paiks over to him. There was no postal service 
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between Keonjhar and Anandpur; the rebels had looted the 
mailbag. They had set up guards at various places. Letters 
had to be sent secretly through paiks. On the third night 
at about nine I had gone for my dinner, when the King and 
the Assistant Manager, Netranand Das, and some of their 
own people arrived on three elephants. The elephants had 
travelled fifty-two miles through the forests; they were 
totally exhausted, and the people were even more so. It 
was summer time. They had been without water all this 
time, and their bodies had become numb by the continuous 
swaying of the elephants. The King himself and the others 
got off the elephants and fell down on the ground. It look 
more than an hour to get them up by fanning them 
continuously. The other officials and myself arranged for 
their food. Soon the King, myself and some other people 
sat down to decide on tlie next steps. It was decided that 
the King would remain at Anandpur. I would go to Cuttack, 
inform the Superintendent, and get police assistance to 
capture the rebels. 


The next morning I set off on elephant-back for Cuttack. 
I spent the night at the Kantajhari court house in Keonjhar. 
At four 0’ clock the next day I bade goodbye to the elephant 
at Dundidiha lock and boarded a steamer for Cuttack. I 
reached there the following morning at nine o’clock. I 
went to see Rai Nanda Kishore Das, the Assistant 
Superintendent. Then I met Toynbee Sahib, the 
Superintendent. Toynbee became restless when he heard 
my account; he got up from the chair, paced up and down 
the room and said, ‘That serves him right. That King is an 
oppressor, a tyrant. He does not obey the orders of the 
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government. Let him suffer, we can’t help him.’ I realized 
that the sahib had been appraised of the situation before 
my arrival. I would go into the details later. Since he was 
up and pacing about the room, how could I remain seated ? 
When the sahib calmed down a little, I said very humbly, 
‘Your Excellency, the King of Keonjhar has always gone 
by the government’s biddings. The official documents will 
testify to this. If Your Excellency will care to examine 
them, the truth of what I am saying would be proved. And 
yet Your Excellency is suggesting that the King is a tyrant. 
I am able to say it firmly that no one, not even a subject 
of Keonjhar or an impartial outsider, can give one iota of 
proof of the King’s oppressiveness. It is their habit to stir 
up trouble. Had the King’s oppression been the root of the 
uprising, then all the subjects would have come together. 
Now the rebels are a small minority. The King can easily 
suppress them, but he regards you as his guardian. Without 
your advice and assistance he could not do anything. This 
is why he had sent me to see you. The Bhuiyans are wild, 
ignorant and drunken. They take to bows and arrows and 
other weapons at the slightest provocation. The King does 
not wish any bloodshed. He would like Your Excellency to 
provide one hundred constables, whose very sight would 
frighten the Bhuiyans away, and the uprising would be over.’ 
Toynbee sahib sat down, thought for a few minutes and 
then replied, ‘All right. We will write to Mr. Guys, 
Superintendent of Police of Balasore. He will come to 
your help with a hundred constables. You may go now.’ I 
showed my extreme gratitude and left. 
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I informed Nand Kishore baboo of what happened. The 
next evening I reached Tangi, only to find that the King, 
too, had arrived with some servants. The King heard the 
news from me. We decided that, since he had come all 
this way, he might as well meet the sahib. The next day, we 
came to the residence of Nanda Kishore baboo. We had a 
long discussion, and we decided that the Lieutenant 
Governor, and the Chief Secretary, Mr Cotton, shoutd be 
sent a brief account by telegraph and requested for armed 
police. The telegraph stated that the rebellion was minor, 
but the armed police were required to prevent any 
bloodshed. Then we went to call on Toynbee sahib. 


The King had only a dhoti and a shirt on when he came 
to Cuttack. He did not have any baggage with him. He said, 
‘I want to go and meet the sahib in this condition. Let him 
see what a state I am in because of my subjects.’ I objected, 
‘The sahib might think you have run away being scared of 
your subjects. You must speak to him boldly. You have to 
give the impression that you are unruffled by this uprising.’ 
We three were talking in confidence, and Nanda Kishore 
baboo was smiling at my words. The King was to meet the 
sahib, he must wear appropriate clothes. Nanda Kishore 
baboo sent for a tailor. By evening the garments must be 
ready. 


While we three were talking, our eminent friend 
Madhusudan Das arrived. Seeing him from a distance, I 
whispered to the King that we should take Madhu baboo 
into confidence. He would be our lawyer, and we would 
need him badly in lawsuits. Then Nanda Kishore baboo 
said, ‘That is right. I was about to tell you the same thing. 
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Let us go along with Fakir Mohan’s proposal.’ Madhusudan 
baboo was engaged as our lawyer. I told him all about the 
rebellion. 


Next morning the King and I went to Toynbee sahib’s 
quarters. We were called into his office. As soon as we sat 
down on the two chairs before the sahib, he inquired, 
concealing his anger somewhat and lowering his head, ‘You 
have left your Queen, children and other women alone in 
the fort exposed to the rebels and fled here. How could 
you do this ?’ Before the King could answer I butted in, 
‘Your Excellency. There are able guards in the palace. 
Around the palace itself there are villages of loyal subjects. 
The rebels will not dare come near the palace.’ The sahib’s 
angry eyes turned towards me. Then we went on to talk 
about the uprising. In the meantime telegrams from the 
Governor and the Chief Secretary arrived. In the end it was 
decided that the order to the S.P. of Balasore would be 
stayed. Instead, Dawson sahib along with two hundred 
military police would be despatched for the protection of 
the palace. 


The King and I returned to Anandpur. It took a day to 
round up paiks. On Saturday the King proceeded to 
Keonjhar with three hundred paiks. 

Before I give an account of the rebellion I need to 
write briefly about its causes. The Bhuiyans had a blind 
brief that Keonjhar belonged to them; they had the right to 
drive out the old King and institute a new one. On account 
of this conviction they had been involved in several 
rebellions before. There is a reason for this thinking. 
Initially, Mayurbhanj and Keonjhar were one kingdom. It 
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was inconvenient for the farflung Bhuiyans to travel to the 
capital of Mayurbhan;j to air their grievances. They abducted 
a child from the royal family of Mayurbhanj and put him 
on the thorne in Keonjhar. The new King had no elephants 
or horses. Two Bhuiyans went on all fours to act as an 
elephant and a horse. The child King rode on their back to 
be crowned. Then a Bhuiyan pretended to be a criminal 
and prostrated himself before the throne. The King, for 
his part, hung a sword on the Bhuiyan’s neck. This implied 
that the King was now given the power to behead a criminal. 
This continues, to this day. | 


Now to the cause of the present uprising. A hill stream 
called Machh Kandana flows between two low-rise 
mountains to the hills of Keonjhar. The stream flows into 
the river Baitarani in the north. The path which runs from 
Keonjhar to the hills touches the Machh Kandana stream. 
It was decided to divert this stream eastwards to the 
Nijagarh village by digging a channel. 

While the canal was being dug, I went to see the stream. 
I was happy to see the canal. It wouid bring financial 
benefits to Nijagarh. On either side of it rose two high 
peaks. On the northern side a dyke could be constructed to 
creaté a reservoir. On the eastern side another canal could 
be dug up and a sluice provided to control the supply of 
water to the village. There would never again be drought 
even after rains failed to come. There was already a canal 
flowing estwards, dividing Nijagarh into two parts. This 
had water only in the rainy season and was dry at other 
times. If it could be supplied with water all the year round 
it would be a great help to the people. They suffered from 
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fever frequently. Good water would help improve their 
health. The project should cost ten thousand rupees. The 
Assistant Manager, Baboo Bichitranand Das, was with me, 
and I told him about my views. Later, when the King asked 
Bichitranand baboo what I felt about the canal he only told 
the King about the cost. The King was annoyed, ‘The 
Manager wants only to spend.’ { did not say anything. The 
digging was carried on according to their plans. I was sure 
it would come to no use. 


As desired by the King, I arranged for a thick and heavy 
steel crowbar to be brought over from Cuttack. A peak had 
to be demolished to redirect water to the fields. 
Bichitranand baboo himself was appointed the engineer 
for this project. He used to be a court official at Anandpur. 
The man was very hardworking. He sometimes neglected 
to eat or bathe, and was busy in his work from morning 
till evening. In view of his dedication the King had engaged 
him as his Assistant Manager. 

The Bhuiyan people were brought in as forced labour. 
Bichitranand baboo expected them to work as hard as he 
did. They were doing their best; cracking rocks with a very 
heavy crowbar was no easy matter. They had to work from 
dawn till dusk with only two hours’ break for lunch. If they 
slacked up slightly, they would get several lashes. Those 
who brought rice with them cooked their own meals; those 
who did not have any rice to bring went hungry. There was 
no question of giving any rice to a forced labourer. The 
harsh conditions of work forced the Bhuiyans into 
rebellion. They wanted to murder Bichitranand baboo and 
expel the King. If they had got hold of Bichitranand baboo, 
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they would surely have cut him to pieces. He escaped by 
fleeing. 

The ring-leader was one Dharanidhar. He was a young 
Bhuiyan. The King, Dhanurjoy Narayan Bhanjdeo, had sent 
him to Cuttack to train as a surveyor. He stayed at Cuttack 
at the King’s expense and enrolled at the school for 
surveyors. When he qualified, he worked for a few months 
for the King. Then he put it about that the King was a tyrant 
and a scourge of his people. He himself had come from 
Cuttack as Queen Victoria’s adopted son to dispense 
justice. As it was, the Bhuiyans were dissatisfied with the 
King. They flocked immediately to Dharanidhar’s side, 
and began to disobey the King. There began looting of 
barn houses belonging to the King and of those who 
opposed Dharani. Even a few policemen were captured 
and held. Another Bhuiyan called Mohapatra from 
Singhbhum joined hands with Dharani. He was clever and 
knowledgeable about lawsuits. As the rebellion spread the 
King fled from his palace. 


Very early in the morning we stopped by the stream to 
rest, some eight miles from Anandpur. In the front was the 
King’s elephant followed by mine, the other officers’ 
elephants, and behind the elephants files of three hundred 
paiks, most of whom were old, lifeless, or nearly blind. 
Usually no able-bodied person came to do forced labour. 
It was the old and the decrepit who were unfit for anything 
else were drafted. Now there was a rebellion, and there 
was a royal warrant to come equipped with weapons. There 
was the risk of bloodshed. Should the ablebodied son of 
the family go to such a place ? The old could be spared. 
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Scraps of cloth on their heads, long and heavy guns slung 
on their shoulders, swords on the waist, hands clutching a 
pike, a bundle on the back carrying their provisions and 
utensils the brave army of old paiks grouped its way through 
the inhospitable terrain. They were exhausted having walked 
through the jungle all night. Many of them had stumbled 
on rocks, and their toes were sometimes bleeding. Night 
turned into day. We felt as if, after a long, painful and 
almost interminable night, we had arrived at a happy 
kingdom. Since last evening no one had seen the face of 
the other, nor had they spoken at all. Now they could look 
at each other and talk. What relief ! 


At about eight o’ clock on 13th May 1891 we reached 
the village Ghatagram. This was an important place on the 
way to Keonjhar. The King and his aids retired to the 
government quarters. Another house was fitted out for the 
Manager. The Paiks lay down in the mango groves. 
Following orders previously issued, village chiefs had 
arranged provisions. After a short rest cooking began. The 
King wanted badly to reach the palace the same day, no 
matter how late. 

The King was ready for his lunch at eleven when two 
messengers arrived from the palace. They had lost their 
way in the forest the previous night. I took the letter from 
them and read it out to the King : ‘Today, on the 12th of 
May, about five hundred Bhuiyans encircled the palace. 
They were attempting to force their way into the palace. 
So we fired at them from above the palace wall. They took 
fright, and are now lying in wait at Raisuan.’ The King 
immediately called out to the mahouts to get the elephant 
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ready and returned instantly to Anandpur. I did not go. I 
resolved to head for the palace in order to save the lives 
and dignity of the Queen, the princess and the little prince. 
Before the King left I secured from him a written sanction : 
If the Bhuiyans attack, you have permission to kill them. 

I have already spoken of the prowess of the paiks whom 
I was leading to the battle-ground. I was even more 
distressed when I examined their weapons. Of the three 
hundred muskets, about two hundred were in a bad shape. 
The paiks had very little gun-powder with them. Almost 
all their swords were blunt. They were apologetic, ‘Your 
Highness ! Since we were ordered to come out 
immediately, we did not have time to prepare the weapons !’ 
1 fail to understand how I could come with such soldiers. 
1 can only put it down to my lack of judgement. 


By dusk, we were at Basantpur. Keonjhar lay beyond a 
range of mountains. There is a pass in between and I was 
very scared of this place. As few as ten people could stand 
on either side of this pass and waylay a party of hundred 
people. I had an inkling of Bhuiyans hiding in that part. I 
did not want to proceed without first making investigations. 
I asked Mandu of Basantpur to go to report on the situation 
at the pass. Mandu was a government official. I did not 
know at the time that he was friendly with the Bhuiyans. 
Two hours later he returned to tell me that all was clear 
and that there was not a Bhuiyan to be seen anywhere. 
Night had fallen. I did not want to brave the pass in the 
darkness. The paiks were fatigued. Just then a reply to my 
letter came from the palace saying that the paiks there 
would not be able to help me. Well, the road was clear, and 
the palace was only ten miles off. We would start tomorrow. 
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1 ordered rest for the night. The paiks laid down their 
bundles in the grove and set about their cooking. I sheltered 
under a large mango tree. The location was a bad choice. 
I suffered a lot as a result. At the time there were only a 
few Bhuiyan guards at the pass. If I had proceeded I would 
have reached the palace by midnight. But you can’t think 
straight in the midst of danger. The fauzdar I had sent to 
inspect the pass informed the Bhuiyan guard of the number 
of paiks I had, what weapons they were carrying and the 
details of my journey. The guard then hurried to Dharani 
and relayed this information. All the Bhuiyans were rounded 
up and despatched to the pass to ambush me. They were 
well-equipped and lay in hiding. I was scared of that place 
because we would be so vulnerable there; it was SO narrow 
that several people could not fight at the same time. 


Very early in the morning I sent the same fauzdar 
again to assess the situation at the pass. I ordered the 
paiks to get ready. It took about an hour to prepare the 
elephants. When we had progressed a little way, the fauzdar 
returned to assure us that there was no one at the pass. He 
then disappeared into the forest. I could never trace him 
later. We advanced feeling carefree. As soon as we reached 
the foot of the hill, the mountains on the three sides began 
to ring with gunfire and screams. My elephant was in the 
forefront. It got startled and stood still. I felt that the 
mountains before and on either side were full of people. 
I later found out that there were fewer people and guns 
than I had imagined. I had been misled by the echoes. One 
gunshot sounded like ten. 
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For a moment I kept still on the elephant and wondered 
what we should do next. I asked the paiks to wait there, and 
went out in search of a suitable place on either side. I was 
looking for a tall tree. I wanted to shelter the paiks in a 
dense area, and then think of saving myself. As it happened, 
the forest there was thin, and our enemies could get a 
good view of us. There was no way out. I was despondent. 
I could have got the elephant to bring me safely to 
Anandpur, but it would have been a shame to abandon the 
pai#s to the enemies. We retreated to the mango grove at 
Basantpur. When I was preparing the paiks for the action, 
the Bhuiyans suddenly encircled us. There were only a few 
of them. I could easily have warded them off, but I could 
not take that step since I knew more of them were only a 
short distance away. The Bhuiyans demanded that I go to 
Dharanidhar baboo. I did not resist, but instead mounted my 
elephant, and set off as yet unharmed with all my people. 


The Basaghar pass, which was at the foot-hills of 
Baranasi to the west of Basantpur, was a main meeting- 
point of the Bhuiyans. Dharani’s elder brother, Gopalia, 
was the keeper of this pass. He was also the commander 
of the Bhuiyan soldiers. I had seen him some six months 
previously in the Keonjhar jail; his legs were in iron chains 
in a pillory. He was six foot tall, hefty and fearsome; his 
muscles looked tough like wood; he had very broad 
shoulders, and his visage was unduly large and grotesque; 
his eyes were minimally small. He was powerful like a 
buffalo, but was utterly stupid and extremely cruel. I found 
him seated on a rock with heaps of broad swords and bows 
and arrows on either side. Quite a few well-armed Bhuiyans 
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surrounded him waiting for his commands. As soon as I 
arrived, his bloodshot eyes scanned me for a while. I stood 
there, almost like a prisoner, watching his menacing 
appearance and expressions. He then broke into an order : 
‘Come with me to Dharani baboo at Raisuan.’ 

I mounted the elephant. Gopalia sat next to me carrying 
two broad swords. He asked me, ‘Do you have any pistols 
with you ?’ I said, ‘No.’ Then he warned me, ‘Listen, if 
ever you attempt to escape, I will cut you up.’ Some forty 
or fifty rebel soldiers, with their weapons at the ready, 
escorted me to Raisuan. On our way there, we met several 
groups of people heading towards the pass. Our guard 
would interrogate anybody from the opposite side with the 
challenge, ‘Be ware.’ If the person repliéd ‘Be ware’ as 
well, the guard would say, ‘All right, because it was clear 
that the person was a supporter. Half-way on our route, a 
sinister-looking man readied his bow and shouted at me, 
‘Bichitra kept me hungry and made me slog. Today I am 
going to kill you.’ and pointed his arrow at me. Had it been 
a second later, my death would have been certain. Luckily, 
somebody came running from behind and stopped him. 

At about three o’ clock in the afternoon we reached 
Raisuan. As soon as I got off the elephant, Dharani ran 
forward and demanded, ‘Touch my feet right now.’ I was 
hesitating. My own cook hugged me and with tearful eyes 
begged me to do as I was told. However, instead of touching 
his feet, I folded my hands and greeted Dharani. He took 
my hands in his and sat me down beside him on his bed. 
The day was nearly ended; I was allowed to wash and have 
some food. 
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At a little distance from Dharani’s durbar I was given 
a shed with a leaf roof for the night. Inside, it was seven 
foot square. The walls were of sal trunks. You could see 
the stars through the roof. The floor was still wet from the 
rains a few days earlier. A handful of armed Bhuiyans stood 
guard at the entrance, there were some at the rear as well. 
I was extremely tired. The servant spread a mattress on the 
wet floor and I went to sleep immediately after dinner. 
Moments later, swarms of black ants crept upon me and 
began to bite. I had not noticed them before. It was as if 
my whole body was aflame. I spent the entire night stroking 
my limbs and shaking ants off my mattress. 


Dharanidhar held durbar in the morning. Bhuiyans began 
to gather. For them it was an occasion for rejoicing; the 
Manager had been captured. All the leading Bhuiyans were 
present over there. Dharani got me to sit next to him and 
asked, ‘Fakir Mohan baboo, what have you got to say for 
yourself ?’ I replied instantly, ‘If you keep me as your 
Manager, I shall stay or else, I shall go home.’ Dharani 
then enquired of the Bhuiyans, ‘What do you say ?’ They 
cried out in unison, ‘Never. This man must not be kept as 
our Manager. He is on the side of the King.’ No decision 
on my appointment could be taken on that day. The durbar 
came to an end following discussion of other matters. 
That night, too the black ants ran rampant, and I could 
hardly get any sleep. 

When the second day’s durbar began, the matter of my 
appointment came up again. Several leading Bhuiyans 
objected to my appointment. Dharanidhar, ‘son of Queen 
Victoria,’ urged, ‘I cannot manage such a large kingdom 
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without a wise and worthy man’. All the Bhuiyans agreed 
and I was appointed. The letter of appointment bore the 
signature : ‘Dharanidhar, son of the Empress.’ All other 
documents were similarly signed. For my emoluments I 
was granted the right to seven acres of rent-free land. It 
was my third night in Raisuan. The last two nights were 
spent sleepless. After a lot of coaxing, the headman of 
Raisuan brought me an old, tattered string-cot. The servant 
unrolled my bedding on it. He then prepared the hookah 
and brought it over to me. I had hardly set my lips on it 
when the pipe came off loose and the burning tobacco fell 
all over me. I was covered with blisters. I thought to myself 
that my misfortune never came alone. 


Soon it was common knowledge among the Bhuyians 
that I was Dharani’s Manager. Dharani trusted me 
thoroughly; he never ignored my advice on administrative 
matters. Now peopte treated him almost like a god. 
Everyday, women from different villages would come 
blowing conches and ululating to worship him. Dharani 
would stretch his feet, the women would wash them with 
flowers. When worshipping Dharani was done, they would 
come to me to do the same thing. After all, I was his 
Manager. But I would insist with folded hands, ‘You are 
like my mother. Please do not touch my feet. I am only a 
servant doing his job. Don’t worship me.’ 

Gopalia and Mohapatra could not stand the fact that 
Dharani would listen to me and partake of paan in my own 
shed. Mohapatra wanted badly to keep ime incarcerated in 
the Bhuiyan village, but could do no such thing for fear of 
Dharani. In the end, Mohapatra and a few Bhuiyans 
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conspired to kidnap me in Dharani’s absence and run away 
to the forest. Indeed, one day they came and encircled me. 
Dharani got the news and saved me. 


After 1 was appointed, the Bhuiyans turned their 
attention to another matter. It was their belief that the 
palace had a huge deposit of cash and they had set their 
mind upon seizing that money and abducting thé royal 
family. Rows of sheds were now being built for the Quéen, 
the princess and other captives-to-be. Once captured, where 
would they stay ? It was decided that four to five thousand 
musketeers with axes and swords on their waists and 
carrying bows and arrows would come to Raisuan one 
morning. From there, they would proceed to surround the 
palace. They would break their way through the palace wall 
and capture the people inside. I sat listening to all this. 
When everything was finalised Dharani asked me what I 
thought about it. I said, ‘There is plenty of money in the 
royal treasury. You need to lay your hands on it. How else 
could you carry your work through ?’ There was a chorus of 
approval, ‘He is right. He is right.’ I continued, ‘There are 
a couple of hundred paiks with guns at the root of the 
palace wall inside. A single discharge of shots is enough for 
them to wipe out three hundred of our people. And the 
cannon at the palace gate can blow up five hundred people 
in no time. Since the leaders would be at the front, they 
would be the first to be killed.’ Bhuiyan leaders were listening 
quietly to my words. They drew a deep breath, and asked, 
‘What should we do ?’ I replied, ‘We should hide on the 
mountain-top behind the palace and hurl a few dynamite- 
bombs from there. “One of these bombs would reduce part 
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of the palace wall to dust. The paiks guarding it would be 
blown to pieces. You cannot get these bombs here. We need 
to go to Calcutta for these. We need about twenty such 
bombs. Why don’t we get a hundred ? A hundred can blow 
up this mountain, let alone those boundary walls made of 
mud.’ It was decided that a man would be sent over to 
Calcutta for a hundred bombs. We needed one thousand 
rupees. The well-off subjects of Dharanidhar would be issued 
with the order to deposit the money. Two clerks set about 
writing out the orders. Several thousands had to be written, 
and they all would need to be endorsed with the signature ? 
‘Dharanidhar Bhuiyan, son of the Empress’. This was no 
easy task and could not be accomplished in a couple of 
days. The clerks worked day in and day out under my 
supervision. 

The government had already decided that soldiers would 
be sent in for the protection of Keonjhar, but they had not 
turned up yet. How long could I keep the Bhuiyans at bay ? 
If they ever got into the palace, that would be end of the 
royal family, their honour as well as their possessions. I 
ought to inform the King, but how could I know where he 
was ? A resident of Balasore, Baboo Bholanath Dey, was 
a surveyor at Anandpur. If I could let him know, he could 
then relay the message to the King. I have mentioned 
earlier that Dharani loved paan. He always came to me 
for it. I said to him, ‘Your Majesty, my supplies of paan 
have run out. We cannot get paan here. If I wrote to my 
barn-keeper Bholanath, he would arrange for a speedy 
despatch of paan and areca nuts. I had planted some 
sugarcanes in Bhadrak. They must be withering for lack of 
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water. If Your Majesty permits, I would ask the barn-keeper 
to water the plants.’ His Majesty granted my wish. Here is 
the text of the letter, word for werd. 


May 16, 1891 
Village - Raisuan 
Dear Bholanath, 


Arrange to send instantly one hundred or more paans 
and two hundred areca nuts, which the son of the Empress 
needs urgently. Dig a channel from the northern side and 
water the sugarcanes, or else they will die. 


Yours 
Fakir Mohan Senapati. 


I read out the letter to the son of the Empress. He 
signed the letter of safe conduct. There were three or four 
passes between Keonjhar and Anandpur. Without such a 
letter no one would have the right of passage. At river- 
crossings the travellers used to be body-searched. Four 
strong paiks carried the letters. I twined three small pieces 
of wire from a soda bottle on the sacred thread of the 
paiks. They had been prisoners. Because now they were 
going home, they bolted out in the direction of Anandpur. 


At the time the King was in Anandpur. The paiks 
delivered the three pieces of wire to the King. When he 
read the letter and saw the pieces of wire, he consulted 
others and concluded that the three pieces of wire indicated 
that the government, Superintendent of Cuttack, and either 
Nandakishore Baboo or Madhu Baboo had to be 
telegraphed. Paans stood for sepoys, and areca nuts for 
bullets; therefore, what was meant was armed sepoys. The 
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sugarcane field stood for the palace. The letter meant that 
unless armed sepoys were sent in from the northern side, 
that in Chainbasa, the palace would be ransacked and 
destroyed. 

I was left counting the days and waiting for the sepoys. 
In the mean time I won many of the Bhuiyan leaders over. 
Only Mohapatra remained beyond my influence and watched 
my movements. I never let it out that I was suspicious of 
him. Whenever he saw me, Gopalia would grit his teeth; 
he wanted very much to severe my long neck. 


The spies of the Bhuiyans were everywhere. One of 
them informed me on the eighth day of my captivity that 
the sepoys had reached Jayantigarh and, in the same 
afternoon, sub-inspector Shashibhusan Ray, a gentleman 
from Singhbhum, presented himself before Dharanidhar, 
son of the Empress, with a letter from captain Dawson. 
The sahib had asked Dharanidhar to come and meet him. 
The son of the Empress tore up that letter with his sword 
in pieces and threw it away. I found out from Shasi baboo 
the number of sepoys, the plans of captain Dawson, and 
when they hoped to reach Raisuan, A few hours later, 
another letter reached Dharani from the Police 
Superintendent of Balasore, who was at Ghatgan near 
Anandpur. This letter too carried the same message and 
received the same fate. 

On the ninth morning, a message came to say that he 
had seen four sahibs on horse-back with many armed sepoys 
advancing towards Raisuan.Dharani asked me, "What is to 
be done ?' I replied, "Your Majesty. What is happening iS 
for the good. You are the son of the Empress. The sahibs 
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who are coming are but her servants. They are on their way 
to pay their respects to you. I feel that, for the sake of the 
Empress's dignity, you should go and welcome the sahibs 
yourself.’ The son of the Empress then got himself ready 
for his mission. He wore a crimson dhoti, and on his head 
he set a very expensive embroidered cap, which had been 
looted from a merchant from western India. In his hand 
was a broad sword; in his retinue were eight to ten Bhuiyans 
carrying axes and bows. An ageing and emaciated horse 
belonging to the headman of Raisuan village was 
requisitioned, a folded blanket was placed on its back and 
was fastened with a straw string. Another piece of string 
made the bridle. Dharani slung the sword on his shoulder. 
I taught him how to raise the sword and salute the sahibs. 
I could not Keep Mohapatra with me. He was cruel and 
clever; he escaped into the forest. 


I was standing on the way to Jayantigarh looking into 
the distance. Dharani had kept me and about two hundred 
paiks prisoners. I asked the paiks to be ready to get to the 
palace. An hour later, I discovered that Dharani was 
surrounded by half a dozen armed sepoys; he was without 
his horse and his sword. Before and behind him. there 
were four mounted sahibs in soldiers' uniform. I could see 
files of soldiers coming from behind. The sahibs came to 
the mango groves of Raisuan, and set {ire to all Dharani's 
sheds. The elephant was ready. With their captives, the 
sahibs and the sepoys marched into the palace. Within an 
hour of our reaching the palace there were noises of 
gunfire from the direction of the Basaghar pass. A battle 
had taken place because the Bhuiyans tried to intercept 
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Guys sahib. A few of them were killed. Many were injured 
and fled. The King and Guys sahib arrived at the palace. 


For the trial of the captured rebels Toynbee sahib, 
Superintendent of garjats, arrived at Keonjhar, having 
travelled from Cuttack to Calcutta via Chandbali by steamer, 
from there to Chakradharpur by train, and from there on an 
elephant. For company, he had only one khansama. 


There were four other leaders who had been captured 
along with Dharani. The two charges against them were : 
first, they had attempted to attack an ally of the government; 
second, they had detained the most important official of 
Keonjhar. 

There were no clerks with the sahib. I became his 
peshkar as well as the spokesman for the King of Keonjhar. 
I was to cross-examine the witnesses as well as to write 
down their depositions. 

The sahib asked the King for a written explanation of 
who started the insurrection and why. The head clerk of 
the King's cutcherry showed great eagerness for writing 
out the reply and was given permission. I was very glad 
because court work took up a lot of my time, sometimes 
eleven to twelve hours. I had to do all the work for the 
sahib, his retinue and other visitors till late in the evening. 
At the time Keonjhar was crowded with visitors. Paiks, 
officials, and elephants had arrived from friendly kingdoms 
such as Dhenkanal, Bamra, Singhbhum for the protection 
of Keonjhar. From 10th in the morning till evening I was 
a peshkar in the sahib's court. From the evening till ten at 
night 1 was the Manager at the King's court. It was too 
much for me to take on any extra load. 
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The next morning the head clerk put a bundle of papers 
before the King, and turning to me, said, "Manager baboo. 
I did not eat or sleep last night; writing this took up all my 
time.’ I saw that was true; it must have taken all night to 
write such a lot. At the King's instance I started reading 
these reports. With a lot of patience I could read only 
about a half of them and could not progress. What was all 
this ? Quotations from Chanakya, the Bhagabat, and the 
Ramayan abounded. There was no dearth of examples from 
history and geography. I looked towards the King's face 
and suggested, "Your Majesty. This won't do. I will write it 
myself.' The King promptly agreed. I could see the head 
clerk's eyes were bold-shot; he was quivering with rage. 
There was no time. It was already nine o' clock. By ten I 
had to be present at the court with the report. I sat down 
there and wrote out a report. The madness of Dharani and 
the weaknesses of the Bhuiyans were at the root of the 
insurrection. Irrefutable evidence in support of this 
statement was employed in my report. The King heard the 
report and endorsed it instantly. Although the report 
contained a few corrections, there was no time to make a 
fairer copy. Moreover, the writer of the report was the 
King's Manager and the sahib's peshkar; therefore, there 
was no need to make a fairer copy. But the head clerk was 
determined to undo me. 


As soon as I reached the cutcherry, the report was 
asked for. When I started reading it, the sahib began to 
shake with anger. He shouted at me, "You must have written 
this report. This is your trick. I will definitely put you in 
prison." What should I do ? It was not within me to either 
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become angry or abandon my duty. I kept quiet. Toynbee 
sahib wanted the King to be proved incompetent and be 
removed. Then Toynbee sahib's friend, Mr. Wallace, could 
be brought in as the Manager of Keonjhar. Since I was 
trying to establish the King's innocence, I had incurred the 
sahib's wrath. All those who came to give witness blamed 
the Bhuiyans for the insurrection. And so the sahib's plan 
stood little chance of success. 


The Superintendent left Keonjhar for Cuttack with the 
accused. He stopped over at Anandpur for a day and gave 
his verdict on Dharani and others. Dharani was given five 
years’ rigorous imprisonment. The others were given two 
to three years. 

Toynbee sahib and I came to Bhadrak. Two days after 
we arrived, an order came from the ‘Lieutenant Governor, 
who was in Darjeeling. Wallace sahib also arrived from 
Mayurbhanj. In his presence, Toynbee sahib gave me the 
following order, "Write to the King on our behalf that he 
should leave the palace on receipt of the letter and come 
here. If he does not, I will send police after him.' I wrote 
the letter and the sahib added his signature. Then he said, 
"Wallace sahib is returning to Mayurbhan]j. It will take him 
some time to go to Keonjhar. Until he arrives you will be 
in charge.’ I accepted. The King was very displeased 
because such an insulting letter was inscribed by me. He 
showed the letter to Nanda Kishore baboo and other 
esteemed persons, and wrote about it to Cotton sahib, the 
Chief Secretary. Since I took charge of the estate in his 
absence, the King was very annoyed with me. I had not 
thought about these aspects when I agreed to the sahib's 
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orders. The next day Toynbee sahib left for Cuttack and 
Wallace sahib headed for Baripada. I came to Keonijhar. 


This was the time for the famous Car Festival of 
Keonjhar, which used to be celebrated with a great deal of 
pomp and ceremony. I had secured the permission from 
Toynbee for the King to remain at Keonjhar until the end 
of the festival. The Bhuiyans and the villagers came to 
Keonjhar for this occasion. During this festival Bhuiyan 
girls carry nettle seeds tied in their sarees and throw these 
at Bhuiyan boys, who, to avoid the sting, have oil massaged 
all over their body. This is a matter of great amusement 
for them. 


The festival ended. The King gave me some timely 
advice and set off Cuttack. Some fifteen days after the 
King left for Cuttack, Wallace sahib came from Baripada. 
I handed over the administration and the treasury to him 
and came away to Anandpur. 


The most eminent lawyer of Orissa, Madhusudan Das, 
represented the King at the Lieutenant Governor's court in 
Calcutta, and having refuted all the charges brought by 
Toynbee sahib, was able to establish the King's innocence. 
It was proclaimed that the Lieutenant Governor would 
come to Keonjhar and investigate; but, instead, he remained 
at Cuttack, decided the case and asked the King to return 
to Keonjhar. The Lieutenant Governor in question was Sir 
Charles Alfred Elliot, KCSI. The Superintendent of Cuttack 
Tad written to me to meet the Lieutenant Governor at 
Bhadrak, which I did. "When did you come ? How are you 
doing ?' He said and left to inspect the jail. Cotton sahib, 
the Chief Secretary, who was standing behind him, spent a 
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little longer with me enquiring about the Bhuiyans, my 
imprisonment, and other matters. 


The sahibs returned to their stations. For the transport 
of his belongings. Wallace sahib had requisitioned nineteen 
elephants from Keonjhar. These he left in my charge and 
went away to Mayurbhan)j. 


On my return journey to Anandpur my mind was 
seethed with a variety of anxieties. It suddenly occurred to 
me that the names of all the important men of letters and 
the famous people of Orissa should be recorded properly. 
Later, I felt that a mere catalogue of names would not 
interest people. I wanted to write down their achievements 
as well. I was then sitting on an elephant. I took out my 
note-book and pencil from my pocket and started writing 
verses. I had done nearly half of the writing when I reached 
Anandpur. There I sent for the compositor. After a short 
rest I resumed writing. As I would finish one piece of 
writing, the compositor would come and collect it. The 
writing was finished at about ten o' clock at night. There 
were only two days before the King would arrive and I 
would leave. The book had to be printed by then. The 
compositor was well aware of this. I was after him as well. 
By the evening of the second day printing was completed. 
This was the first edition of my Utkal Bhramana (A Tour 
of Orissa). 

I need to write briefly about the misunderstanding 
between the King and myself and the reasons for my leaving 
Anandpur. He was very unhappy about the fact that following 
his deposition I was working under Wallace sahib. There 
were then two principal officers in the Anandpur division : 
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myself and an Assistant Manager, who was the son of the 
late dewan. The dewan, Nanda Dhala, was killed by rebel 
Bhuiyans at the time of the King's ascension. This is why 
the King had a special feeling for the Dhala family. The 
now disgruntled Assistant Manager had become the King's 
favourite. The two of us had been working under Wallace 
sahib. Two months after he arrived, Wallace sahib dismissed 
the Assistant Manager for some reason. Following the 
sacking he (the Assistant Manager) wrongly thought that I 
had a hand in his loss of job. The King was at Cuttack at 
the time and was extremely annoyed to hear of the 
dismissal. My arch-enemy, the head clerk, made it out to 
the King that I was at the root of it all. The King's affection 
for me lessened. He used to take my advice on all serious 
administrative matters. But things were now charged. In 
times of adversity the enemy appears like a friend, and a 
friend seems like an enemy. I began to suffer from fever 
frequently. My favourite dog died. My wife and my infant 
son were suffering at the hands of my relatives at Balasore. 
During msy-eaptivity with the Bhuiyans a rumour had got 
around Balasore and rest of Orissa that I had been butchered 
by them. As a result, my wife had given up eating and 
drinking. About this time several people began petitioning 
the Lieutenant Governor and the Superintendent against 
the King. The King was under the belief that I had a part 
in these petitions. Now I could see that I could not remain 
in my Job _any longer. Even if the King himself did not 
throw me out, it was neither good nor safe for me to stay. 
Therefore, as soon as the King arrived at Anandpur, I 
prepared myself to tender my resignation. I heard later 
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that the King was arranging to bring someone else over 
from Cuttack to do my job. 


The Lieutenant Governor appointed Rai Nanda Kishor 
Das Bahadur as the political agent of Keonjhar. Now the 
King, accompanied by Madhusudan Das and the political 
agent, arrived from Cuttack. The next day, in the presence 
of the political agent, I handed over the office and the 
treasury to the other persons, and left Anandpur around 
midnight. 

At Anandpur division I was liked by people in all walks 
of life. But, for fear of the King, they did not come to see 
me off. Nonetheless, people from distance villages were 
waiting for me out of sight in the forests. When they saw 
my elephant, they would emerge from either side and greet 
me with folded hands; they would not say a word, only 
draw a deep breath and stare at me. I still remember that 
incident vividly. I can never forget their affection and 
sympathy till the end of my life. It was the same when I 
left Daspalla. Many people had followed me in the forest 
undeterred by darkness. 

There was an irksome tax called chulikar, or fireplace 
tax, which was levied on poor widows in the Anandpur 
area. I had the tax rescinded. Because of this, the widows 
regarded me like their father and often came in groups to 
pay their respects. In the early hours, the King's elephant 
set me down at Basantia on the periphery of Keonjhar, and 
went back. That was the King's instruction. Gori Maitkaf, 
the savarakar of Basantia village, had organised a palanquin 
for me. This was an act of tremendous courage on his part. 
As he was an employee of Keonjhar estate he ran the risk 
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of the King's disfavour. But, as it happened, the kind-hearted 
King did not harm him in any way. 


When I left Anandpur, I had only two regrets. First, 
the villages which were some distance from Baitarani had 
several shortage of water in summer months. I went to 
these villages in winter and got the villagers to dredge up 
some of the old ponds. I had intended to extend the work 
to all the ponds, but that desire was not fulfilled. Second, 
I wanted to build a pucca schoolhouse in Anandpur. A lot 
of money was collected for this purpose, but the school, 
too, remained incomplete. 


While I was at Anandpur, my elder uncle's son, 
Nityanand Senapati, went to Ayodhya with his wife on 
pilgrimage, and there breathed his last. His widowed wife 
came back home. She wanted to break away from our joint 
family. As a result we split up into three separate families. 
Another cousin, Radhamohan Senapati, and my nephew, 
Lalmohan Senapati, also decided to go their own ways. 
Our ancestral property was split up. Our home was divided 
up into three equal parts. 
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Dewan in Dompara for the Second Time 
(1894-96) 


In the first half of 1894, I received a telegram from 
Brajendra Kumar Mansingh, the King of Dompara, and left 
for Cuttack by steamer via Chandbali. The King engaged 
me as his dewan at a hundred and twenty rupees a month. 
He was knowledgeable in English and Sanskrit; but after 
his ascension he gave all his time to medicine. He was a 
simple man, of impeccable character, but he did not have 
an independent mind; he always leaned on others. He was 
so indolent that he would not pay any attention to matters 
of state. He was reluctant to stay in his own palace and 
always relished being away at Cuttack. This led to a lot of 
expenses. It is true that his late father had run into a lot of 
debt, of some sixty thousand rupees or so, but he was able 
to pay off much of it; only a small amount was still 
outstanding. I found that, thanks to the present King, the 
small parental debt had increased to twentyfive thousand 
rupees. 

A few months after my arrival in Dompara, the King's 
widowed mother expired. The King observed the funeral 
rites with much pomp and ceremony. Soon after the Queen 
also died. The King's mother-in-law, Radhika Pata Mahadei 
of Tikkali, passed away a few months later. She had come 
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to Puri with her two other daughters, and that is where her 
death happened. I went to Tikkali to represent Dompara at 
the funeral ceremony and remained there for six months. 
Since there was nothing to do for those six months, I 
engaged a teacher and learnt Telugu. 


At the time of the Queen's death, irrefutable evidence 
in support of Hindu astrology presented itself to me. The 
Queen was expecting. She went into labour on time. I sent 
for an astrologer from Khurdha to predict whether it was 
going to be a boy or girl, and, once the birth took place, 
to prepare its horoscope. This astrologer had quite a 
reputation in Dompara, and its neighbouring garjats. The 
moment he arrived, I asked him if it was going to be a 
prince or a princess. He sat down before me, with the 
Queen's horoscope in hand, and spent some time doing his 
calculations on the floor. 1 was watching him. There was 
no other person. Having finished his calculation, the 
astrologer put his chalk down, looked at me sadly and said, 
"Alas. The Queen will die.' I said, "The Queen has no 
unnatural pains, only labour pain.' The astrologer retorted, 
"So what ! Fight planets are hostile. Can one planet save 
her ?' Then he took leave. At about ten o'clock at night I 
asked of the astrologer again, "What news ?' He replied, 
"The planets will remain hostile till early hours. If the 
Queen can survive till morning, she will escape; but the 
morning won't come for her.' The same day I saw another 
strange incident. Very early in the morning, a jackal came 
out of the jungle, climbed up the lion statue in front of the 
palace, raised his head and started to howl. When chased, 
he would go to the entrance of the grove and do the same. 
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Chased from there he would return to the lion gate. In 
Utapati Sagar this is mentioned as an evil omen. Wild 
fowls had started to cry during the last hours of the night 
when I heard a terrible scream, and ran towards the palace. 
I stood at the door of the lying-in room and looked inside 
: it was full of blood. The Queen was at a terminal stage. 
The newly born girl was alive. In a few days she followed 
her mother. The midwife had not severed the umbilical 
cord properly, the navel swelled up, and the festering sore 
led to her death. 


A few months following the last-mentioned incident 
a terrible thing happened to me. The astrologer predicted 
that, since the god of death had been ascendant in my wife, 
Krushna Kumari Devi's horoscope, she would live for only 
thirtyfour years. In fact, when she was thirty, she became 
a victim of severe stomach illnesses. We tried all 
treatments, but there was no relief. Even if she ate very 
little she could not digest it. She became bedridden. In the 
year 1894, at about 4 o'clock of the tenth day of the month 
of Bhadrav, she breathed her last. 

I lost my parents in my infancy. My grandmother, who 
had protected me, also left me behind. My own kith and 
kin showed no sympathy for me. On my second marriage 
I was twentyeight and Krushna Kumari was merely twelve. 
Even from that tender age she wholeheartedly wished my 
welfare. I have kept my fond memories of her alive. I lost 
my wife twentyfour years ago; even now, I feel utterly 
empty. There is no one in the world to whom I could pour 
out my heart. If ever I am in grief 1 go to her graveyard in 
the garden for comfort. 
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The fact that I have learnt to write poems is owed to 
my wife : She loved to hear me read out my poems. In the 
beginning, I used to write to entertain her. After her death 
I wrote in order to get over my grief. Most of my poems 
were written in times of extreme pain, danger and mental 
stress. Every morning after bath, my wife, Krushna Kumari, 
used to recite parts of the Ramayan and the first canto of 
the Mahabharat, which had been printed by me. 


At the time of my wife's death, my son was thirteen 
and my daughter, eleven. I did not have the courage to 
leave them in the custody of my uncaring relatives in 
Balasore. At Dompara, where I worked, their education 
would be hampered, so I wanted them to stay at Cuttack 
and set off with them by steamer. My great friend and the 
saintly Madhusudan Rao, expressed a desire to look after 
my two children. He was at the time Superintendent of the 
Normal School and lived in the premises. I left hundred 
rupees with Madhubaboo, at thirtyfive rupees a month 
towards the expense of my children and headed for 
Dompara. The children remained with Madhubaboo for a 
year. Later, I rented a separate place for them. 


A few days after the funeral of the Queen of Dompara, 
vakils bagan to arrive from different places carrying 
proposals for the King's second marriage. The late Queen 
was the daughter of the King of Parikud. A vakil came 
with letters for the King and me proposing marriage with 
the younger sister of the late Queen, who was still 
unmarried. A few days later, another vakil arrived from 
the King of Khallikot, who had an unmarried younger sister. 
The relatives of our King were in favour of thé latter 
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proposal. This was because the Khallikot royal family 
had a better lineage. Relatives always wish for better 
ancestry. I went over to Khallikot and nearly finalised the 
matter, and stopped over at Cuttack on my way back. One 
morning the Manager of Kanika called on me with the 
former King, Nrupendra Narayan Bhanjdeo. Two days 
later, the Manager called me over to the Cuttack residence 
‘of the King. The ageing Queen of Kanika told me that 
she would reward me highly for arranging the marriage 
of her daughter with the King of Dompara. I replied that 
I too would be very happy if I could do that. Later, the 
Manager confided to me that if the marriage went ahead, 
then the Queen would pay off the King of Dompara's 
entire debt of twentyfive thousand rupees. When I told 
the King about this proposal, he said, "I have no objection. 
I will go by whatever you decide. 

The King's relatives were furious to hear of the Kanika 
proposal. They had heard that the Princess of Kanika did 
not have royal blood; she was in fact born of a khandayat 
family and had been adopted by the Queen of Kanika. The 
King of Dompara was kshatriya by caste and this marriage 
would be a disgrace. I took no notice of their objection 
and went ahead. 

The morning before the marriage, the King performed 
nandimukh and stayed at the Bhagipur grove. The following 
afternoon, as he reached Godisahi, some four miles from 
Cuttack, storm and rain broke. When he got to the Katjuri 
sands, the rain became fierce and the royal marriage 
procession was scattered. The royal palanquin itself was 
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thrown to the ground. The King had to transfer to a simple 
palanquin. As soon as we were on the northern bank, the 
storm and rain ceased. Finally we reached the Kanika 
palace. The rites started. After the wedding, the Manager 
of Kanika pledged to repay all the King's debts. Long after 
I left Dompara, some of the King's men told me that the 
Manager had not kept his word, and the creditors had been 
repaid only part of what was owed. 


Round about this time, a tumour appeared in my right 
armpit. I had it operated upon by a local quack. The pain 
from the ulcer caused fever. I was bedridden. The wound 
gradually became fearsome. Though the mouth of the wound 
was small, the pus spread up to the elbow. 1 tried all manner 
of treatments, ayurved, homoeopathy and allopathy, but it 
was no good. The day after the doctors gave up on me, a 
member of the Dompara royal family came to see me. On 
his advice, I spread a little ghee on a padmapalas leaf, 
warmed it up and tied it over the wound. Six days of such 
treatment and the wound totally subsided. I was saved from 
a terrible danger. 


It was during my illness that, spurred by the advice of 
the Manager of Kanika and the request of the Princess of 
Kankia, now the Queen of Dompara, the King removed me 
from my position. When he was persuaded by others that 
I was to blame for all his debts, he dismissed me from 
service. But the fault was his, not mine. The King's 
expenses for the three years before his marriage were as 
follows : 
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The funeral rites for the Queen Mother Rs 9500.00 

The funeral rites for the Queen Rs 3500.00 

The construction of the palace Rs 5000.00 

The settlement Rs 3000.00 

The funeral rites for the King’s 

maternal grandmother Rs 500.00 
Rs 21,500.00 


Not even one rupee had been borrowed for these 
expenses. 1 was rewarded duly for arranging the match 
with the Princess of Kanika against all odds. I had to suffer 
the consequences of my own action. 


During the years that had passed since I had effected 
settlement in the reign of the previous King, sonte of the 
fallow land had begun to be farmed, but no revenue was 
paid to the treasury. I had employed a few people to assess 
these holdings. As a result, the annual land revenue of 
Dompara increased by three thousand rupees. If any visitors 
arrived unexpectedly at Dompara, there was no suitable 
accommodation or supply of water for them, so I had a 
bungalow and a stone will built opposite the royal palace. 
Even now people call this building "Fakir Mohan Bungalow.’ 
Within the palace itself I brought down the old structures 
and put up in their places a new building and a bungalow. 
As there were no wells or ponds, the villagers had to travel 
to the river Rana to fetch water in summer. It was a long 
way. In memory of my late wife, I had a well dug in a 
village. On the foundation stone of the well was inscribed 
"Srimati Krushna Kumari Devi, Balasore.' I paid for the 
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well myself. In those days there was no road connecting 
the Nijagarh village to the Banki road. People had to wade 
through dense bamboo forests from Pathpur to Kushpangi 
and from then on through deep paddies to Dompara. During 
the rainy season, the river Mahanadi flooded the fields and 
the route became hard to negotiate. People had to take a 
long detour through the Basigan Jungle in the east. The 
King himself and senior officials would travel by elephant; 
even then, in the flooded fields, water would rise to the 
seat on the elephant. For the convenience of the travellers, 
I had wanted to build a road from Dompara to Pathpur; but 
this was never done. I also started a school building. By 
the time I left in 1896, only the walls had been finished. 


When I received the letter of dismissal during my 
illness, I got into a palanquin, and with great difficulty 
journeyed to the King of Dompara. However, he would not 
see me. I then went to the Kanika Palace and met the 
crown prince, Nrupendra Narayan Bhanjadeo. He shook 
my hand cordially as ever and got me to sit beside him. 


As before, he was smiling and spoke warmly. I can 
still remember the prince's bewitching figure. The poor 
thing. He was then a minor and had very little power. I did 
not breathe a word about my problems and took leave. 
Five or six days later, at about nine o'clock in the morning, 
I was lying still asleep when suddenly I sat up and screamed, 
"Alas. The King of Kanika is no more'. My twelve-year- 
old younger daughter was sitting next to me. Worried, she 
asked, "Father. Which King had died ?' Recovering myself 
I said, "No. No. It was just a dream. A couple of hours 


later, I heard of the death of the crown prince. I worked it 
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out : in fact, he breathed his last just when I was screaming 
aloud. 

When I got better I was to face acute hardship. The 
King of Dompara called me over to his bungalow in Buxi 
Bazar and offered help of one hundred rupees a month. I 
did not want to take so much money for doing nothing. So 
he engaged me as his agent in Cuttack at forty rupees a 
month. The King's carriage was left in my care. My other 
"responsibility' was to go and gossip with the King every 
morning. I gave up this job after a few months. 

After I had severed all my connections with the King 
of Dompara, I heard that his debt had soared upto seventy 
thousand rupees. He had now no contact with Kanika or 
the palace and would flare up at the very mention of Kanika. 
The debt had driven him to desperation. The lenders were 
ready to sue him. In the end, Madhusudan Das, the famous 
lawyer at Cuttack, wanted to save him from the creditors' 
torture, and arranged a loan from the King of Keonjhar at 
a low interest for repayment of all his debts. 

The King was relieved from the scourge of debt, but 
was now faced with mental aberration. He would stay in 
bed all the time, totally lost in his own thoughts. He cut 
himself off from the palace and began to wander. His 
handsome physique gradually became emaciated. Finally 
he left for Calcutta, where he met his last on the bank of 
the Ganga. 
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Cuttack (1896-1905) 


I had long wanted to set up residence at Cuttack. I was 
looking around for a suitable plot. A bungalow at Buxi 
Bazar became available, and I bought it instantly. Soon I 
realized that it was impossible for a person like myself 
with a small income to live in such a house. The bungalow 
had a lot of rooms. It stood in a huge area of land enclosed 
by a pucca wall; all around were gardens, and there was 
also a pond; the place was fit for a sahib. One disadvantage 
was the absence of well-placed native neighbours. The 
school, the court, and the houses of friends and relatives 
were all a long way off. Now I was in difficulties. I was 
going to live away all the time. Who would look after the 
rent and repair the house ? I sold off half the bungalow, 
and received rent of forty rupees a month from the rest. 
I hung on to the house for twentytwo years. Then, for 
want of money, I transferred my half to Madhusudan Das. 


I was looking for a piece of land near the school and 
the court. One evening, I found a suitable plot of land at 
Dhuanpatria Sahi; it was a property of some sixteen gunths. 
Apparently, one of the famous landlords of Orissa, 
Bhagaban Raetsingh, has his residence there. Now he was 
hard up and wanted to sell it off. The plot had been assessed 
at a tax of one and a half rupees a year. I bought it very 
cheap, had a house built and began to live there in 1896. 
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Then I ran out of money and had to depend on buying and 
selling timber and wooden goods. 


In December 1898 the Indian National Congress were 
to hold their convention in Madras. The late Anand Mohan. 
Bose presided over this convention. The National Society 
of Balasore nominated me as their delegate, and Balasore 
Brahmo Samaj, also, chose me as their delegate to the 
monotheist convention. I boarded the train at Barang and 
left for Madras. This was my first and last visit to a Congress 
conference. Much of the discussion dwelt on political 
matters. Although the fulfilment of our political ambitions 
is not likely in the near future, still it would not be right 
for us to keep quiet and not express our grievances. The 
Congress has united the people of India, people who are 
educated and concerned to remove the misfortunes of the 
motherland. The lack of unity was the cause of India’s fall. 


One day, on my way to the Madras Museum, I saw the 
great Bal Gangadhar Tilak in conversation with some people. 
At the end of the conversation I folded my hands to pay 
him respects; he held my hands and said, ‘Please don’t do 
that.’ Another day I went to see the Madras harbour. The 
government had built this harbour to protect the ships from 
the rough seas. Two stone walls jutted out into the sea, and 
they left a gap which allowed the ships to enter the harbour 
for shelter. The high waves crash against these walls and 
do not enter the harbour itself. There.is a beautiful jetty in 
the harbour. There are iron rails on the jetty which allow 
trains to come right to the end. Pulleys are used to lift 
goods from the ship and load them on the train for 
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transportation into the city. Another place in Madras worth 
seeing is the Pechappa College. The great Pechappa was 
very famous. He was born in Kanchipur in 1754. A few 
months before his birth, he lost his father, Biswanath 
Mudaliar; his mother came away to Madras and took shelter 
with a rich man named Narayan Pillai. The kind-hearted 
Pillai gave Pechappa an English education, and gave him 
employment in his business. Eventually Pechappa found a 
responsible post with the East India Company and earned 
a lot of money. He did not have a son. He left a will which 
gave away a lot of money for people’s welfare. Pechappa 
College was established out of these funds. I saw a marble 
statue of Queen Victoria at the other end of the city. 


I went as far as Kanchipuram to see the embankment 
Rameswar. I visited two holy places, Shiva Kanchi and 
Bishnu Kanchi. Although the British call it Kanjibheram, 
its true name is Kanchipuram. The embankment was some 
eight hours’ journey from there; but my servant was 
unwilling to go any further. I returned and bought a ticket 
to Vijaywada. I alighted at Vijaywada and took a bath in the 
holy river Krishna. Never before had I seen such a beautiful 
iron bridge such as that over Krishna river. Following a 
short break at Ellore, I reached Cuttack. 


In 1899, a telegram from the zamindar Lakshmi Narayan 
Jagadev arrived and took me to Kendrapara. I reached there 
at eight p.m. on Friday, the 27th of October. Radhashyam 
Narendra and Gourishyam Narendra were two brothers. 
The present zamindars are descended from these two 
brothers, as the following genealogy shows : 
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Radhashyam Narendra Gourishyam Narendra 


| | 
Jagannath Bhramarbar Ray Ramgovind Jagdev 


| | 
Balram Bhramarbar Ray Lakshmi Narayan Jagadev 
Shyamsundar Narendra 
Braja Sundar Mardaraj 
Brundaban Chandra Harichandan 
Gokulchandra Srichandan 
(Five brothers) 

I discovered that the zamindars of Kendrapara were deep 
in debt. This was due to an excessive dedication to 
performances and rituals. 

There was competition between two zamindar famalies 
to outdo each other on religious performance. At the time 
of Dola festival, someone came to tell the zamindar that his 
elder brother had given orders for hiring five groups of 
nautch boys and that a man had already been sent out with 
the advance money. The younger zamindar would say, ‘All 
right, we will have seven groups.’ Then the man would add, 
‘His man is going to get the five better groups. If you give 
me the advance, I will rush and stop them from getting even 
one good group.’ The man would be given the money and no 
one would ask where it went. 

Oneday, a holy man from Braja arrived. The zamindar 
fell at his feet. Seeing this, the others did the same. In the 
evening, singing of devotional songs began in the temple. 
When it ended, the holy man remarked, ‘Look, how the 
Lord’s face glows hearing our songs.’ All the devotees 
agreed, ‘Yes, yes. His face has become bright.’ My residence 
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was hard by. When I heard about this, 1 went over but could 
not notice any glow. The holy man was saying that such a 
glow was visible on the Lord’s face when he was tending 
cows in Brindaban. It was then decided that there would be 
a celebration the next day in honour of the Lord as the 
cowman. Several clay cows were brought in; clay idols of 
Krishna and cowherd boys carrying sticks were also brought. 
The zamindar must have spent seventy rupees on these 
festivities. The treasury was empty, so money had to be 
borrowed at a very high rate interest. This was the nature of 
things ‘there. 


The principal reason for the ruin of these famous families 
in Kendrapara was the pampering of the holy men throughout 
the year. Everyone knew about this. This is why all the 
impostors in the country flocked to Kendrapara in the guise 
of holy men. It was no difficult thing to turn oneself into a 
holy man : all you had to do was to mat your hair with glue 
oozing from a banyan tree, spread a lot of mud and ash all 
over your body. It was not beyond such people to find a rag 
and use it as a loincloth. From the first day of Asadh to 
Kartik it was time for these holy men to rest. During this 
period they would be looked after in this way : rice, dal, 
curry, and chapattis would be produced on demand; there 
woud be puri and special sweets for the deities; besides, 
cannabis, bhang and tobacco would be supplied daily. And 
when they left on their further pilgrimage, they would of 
course be given their travel expenses and necessary 
clothings. 

The zamindars’ lavish hospitality turned some of these 
holy men into moneylenders. There was a profuse supply of 
rice, dal, flour, sugar and ghee from the Zamindars’ pantry. 
The rice and dal were enough to fill their stomach; they 
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would sell the rest and hoard the money. This had enabled 
them to amass a lot of money and give out loans to the 
zamindars themselves. When I was in Kendrapara two such 
holy moneylenders arrived. They had each lent the zamindar 
five hundred rupees. The rest of their group were in Cuttack, 
and unless the capital and the interest were paid off, they 
threatened to bring the others over to Kendrapara. The group 
consisted of sixty holy men, several elephants, camels and 
horses. Danger was imminent. If the troop descended on 
Kendrapara, their daily upkeep would take at least a hundred 
rupees. There was nothing left in the treasury. With great 
difficulty, it was possible to pay off only the interest; a new 
agreement was signed to take care of the capital. I heard 
that these two holy moneylenders had visited the zamindar 
every rainy season for twelve years, and the money they had 
gained had turned them into moneylenders. I had read in a 
government report three years ago that the number of holy 
men in India was thirty nine lakhs. 


I investigated the income, expenditure and the debts of 
the zamindari, and came to know that after paying off just 
the interest to the moneylenders, there would be very little 
left of the zamindari’s income. There was no way of repaying 
the capital without selling off the zamindan itself. Moreover, 
there was a case pending in the court with a liability of 
more than a lakh rupees. I felt that if the zamindar would be 
willing to live on the very little money left after paying off 
interest, then parts of the zamindari could be sold off to 
take care of the liabilities. The rest of the zamindari could 
be mortgaged to a Calcutta moneylender and money 
borrowed at a low interest. Thereafter, the loan could be 
repaid gradually. My calculation showed that this would save 
half of the zemindari, but the zamindar did not listen to me 
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and acted as before. He told me clearly that he would not 
cut back on the religious expenses. I was in Kendrapara for 
merely nine months. Since I could not see any way of saving 
the zamindari, I left my job and came to Cuttack. 


At the time I was fiftyseven. Thereafter I have never 
worked for anybody else. I came to live at my Bakhrabad 
residence, which I had found after much looking around. 
The house was the result of a lot of hard work. The many 
varieties of flower plants and fruit trees gave it the 
appearance of pleasure garden; and because of the garden 
the small building looked truly endearing. In this house I 
wrote many of my last poems. One day, a rajanigandha 
plant caught my sight; I wrote a poem about it. Another day, 
it was a rose bush, and I wrote about that. I observed several 
months that every morning at nine o’ clock two yellow birds 
came and played about in the flower garden. I wrote a poem 
about them, too. Another poem described how two doves 
flew above close to each other. Yet another collected my 
feelings as I sat one evening on the Katjuri embankment. 
I put all these poems together in collection called Abasara 
Basare. 


I was writting poems when I was teaching at Balasore. 
A monthly magazine was coming out from a local press, and 
I used to write amusing poems for it. I had written for the 
same magazine a story called Lachhmania. Most probably, 
that was the first published short story in Orissa. People 
read it with great interest. When I left Balasore to work in 
the garjats my writing stopped for eight to ten years. During 
my'stay at Dhenkanal my eldest son died, and to console my 
wife I commenced translating the Ramayan and the 
Mahabharat. The Mahabharat was started in 1881, when 


my second son was born. In 1902, when he graduated, 
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I finished the eighteenth canto of the Mahabharat. During 
my second spell of service at Dompara, my wife Krushna 
Kumari, passed away. Two volumes of poetry — Puspa Mala 
and Upahar — contained my feelings of pain and sadness. 
When I came to live in Cuttack, I read the Upanishads and 
translated them into Oriya. I have always had aches in my 
legs. The son of a famous zamindar of Balasore, Purna 
Chandra Das, was at the time staying with me and studying 
for his F.A. at the Cuttack College. He took great care of 
my illness. He also helped me with the translation of 
Upanishads. While lying on bed, I would dictate the 
translations. Without his help, the translation of the 
Upanishads would never have seen the press. 


During my stay in Cuttack, I started writing a novel. I 
first wrote a story called ‘Rebati’ and sent it for publication 
in the Utkal Sahitya. All my stories and novels at the time 
were published under pseudonym ‘Dhurjati’, which was a 
choice for my good friend, Madhusudan Rao. Then I started 
on a short story called Chha Mana Atha Guntha. It soon 
grew into a long novel. This was followed. by a novel entitled 
Apurba Milan, which was published in Utkal Sahitya under 
this name. When it came out in the form of a book 1 calied 
it Lachhama. People enjoyed my stories and novels. Chha 
Mana Atha Guntha was specially appreciated. When the 
Utkal Sahitya published accounts of the trial of Rama Chandra 
Managaraj, a few simpletons from the mofussils travelled 
to Cuttack to watch the trial. 


In 1905 my son left for Balasore to take up appointment 
as sub-deputy collector. I also left Cuttack for Balasore. 
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Balasore (1905-1918) 


I came to Balasore in 1905, and have been living here 
for the past thirteen years. My wife, Krushna Kumari Devi, 
left me many years ago, My son is elsewhere most of the 
time on account of duties. My daughter-in-law was away 
for most of this periods. I have lived mostly alone all 
these years. It was in my fate. In my childhood I lost my 
parents; in my youth I lost my wife and lived away from 
home. Now in my old age, I am exilled from my son. 
Being alone, I get a lot of time to think. As I have been 
unwell all my life, I am never very active; but sickness and 
misfortune add a sparkle to my wiriting. During my long 
lonely phase, the graveyard of my wife and the Shanti 
Kanan (the garden of peace) near my house have given me 
a lot of solace. Here I have done the last writings of my 
life. Mamu, Prayaschita, Boudhabatara Kavya, and 
Atmajeevanacharita all these books have been written here. 


In this period, Baboo Nanda Kishore Bal, the poet, 
came to Balasore as the Headmaster of the Zilla School. 
We began to live together. In the summer, we would sit out 
in the courtyard in two easy chairs and carry on talking till 
late in the night. Much of our conversation was about Oriya 
literature. We have worked together on several stories and 
poems. Nanda Kishore baboo has left. I shall never have 
the good fortune to meet someone like him again. We 
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both were immersed in the discussion of literature; we 
were dedicated to the development of our mother tongue. 
Of course, we wanted some recognition as poets. 


In July 1909, I was struck by bheda, and my manager, 
Srikantha Pattnaik brought water and undiluted sulphuric 
acid, which on its own is fatal, but, diluted with water, is 
medicinal. However, because water and the acid are of the 
same colour, it is hard to tell whether the substance given 
was diluted or undiluted sulphuric acid. Therefore, When 
I ingested the dose, I was not sure which one it was. AS 
soon as I put it in the mouth, my insides from the tongue 
down to the stomach began to burn. The assistant surgeon 
gave up hope of my life. I was conscious, but I was not 
able to move my lips. 1 too had given up. I lay still, and was 
praying. However, the tender care of my daughter-in-law 
brought me back to life. 

Exactly two years later, I suffered from a tumour on 
my back. Fortunately I took medincine as soon as I started 
the symptoms, and saved myself a lot of pain. While I was 
under treatment, King Baikuntha Nath Dey Bahadur arrived 
with a couple of leaves and said, ‘Fakirmohan baboo, these 
are guhalia leaves. Put these on your tumour and you will 
be all right.’ I consented. He talked a little longer, then 
left saying, ‘Fakirmohan baboo. I am leaving for Calcutta 
tomorrow. I will see you after I get back.’ Alas ! What a 
misfortune of Balasore ? He did not return; he succumbed 
to cholera in Calcutta. I heard of his death while still in 
sickbed. I have seen very few philanthropic people like ° 
him. If he came to know that I was ill or in danger, he 
would come running to me. He would do the same for 
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others, too. The King was progressive, and did a lot for the 
spread of education in Balasore, the development of Oriya 
language, and public welfare. 

The day following my meeting with the King, I read 
about Ayurvedic treatment in the Bengali monthly called 
Prabasi. It mentioned that the ancient Aryan sages knew 
of the curative properties of guhalia leaves. Just when a 
man went off to fetch guhalia leaves, a zamindar from 
Midnapore came to see me. He said that a relative of his 
was cured of a tumour on the back by applying the leaves 
of water hyacinth. These leaves were plentiful in my pond. 
Some were brought and tied on my back. A few days later, 
a number of: small holes appeared around the tumour and 
pus oozed out. By God’s grace, I was cured soon. 


It is never written in my fate that I should enjoy 
uninterrupted good health. Ten or eleven months after 
recovery from the tumour, I fell a victim to a very painful 
disease called urustambha. My left thigh became septic 
and began to give off pus. During this time I received help 
and comfort from many people. Kumar Manmathnath Dey, 
the heir to late Baikuntha Nath Dey came to me every day 
to look after me. Sometimes he would bring me medicine 
from the hospital. One day, Maulavi Asraf Ali Kavyaratna 
came with a lot of mewa for me from Calcutta. Earlier, 
when I was bedridden after drinking a dose of poisonous 
substance, Mrutyunjaya Kavyatirtha, a famous writer of 
Orissa, and a young friend of mine, came from Cuttack to 
see me. 


Towards the end of 1915, the great Oriya, Gopabandhu 


Das, who was also a member of the Bihar-Orissa council 
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spent two days with me on his way home from Calcutta. 
When he was about to take leave, I noticed that he stood 
still, looking at me, tear rolling down his cheeks. He 
collected himself moments later and said, ‘After two days 
here, I can see that you are very weak, helpless and lonely. 
It is not enough for you to have a few servants around, you 
need to have your relatives with you.’ Such sympathy shown 
by my countrymen was a great comfort. 

In my last days, my countrymen have amply rewarded 
me for my contribution to literature and my service to the 
country. In 1916, the Suratarangini Saraswat Samiti of 
Bamanda honoured me with the title ‘Saraswati’. The: King 
of Bamanda was the President of the society. Towards the 
end of 1917, there was a conference of all-the Oriya- 
speaking people. All the delegates chose to honour me by 
making me the President of this conference. Now it is 
time for me humbly to take leave of my readers and well- 
wishers. 
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abadhan 
ahiraj 
amin 
Ashadh 
Aswin 


Bhadrav 
bhang 
Bilayati 
buna pana 
Chaitra 
chandal 
changu 
chaprassi 
chulikar 
chowpadhy 
cutcherry 


dewan 


durwan 
fakir 


GLOSSARY 


village teacher 

a species of poisonous snake 

a subordinate land surveyor 

Indian month corresponding to June-July 
Indian month corresponding to 
September-October 

Indian month corresponding to August- 
September 

an intoxicating Oriental drink made by 
pounding the leaves of Indian hemp with 
black pepper and other spices. 
English; pertaining to England 

a sub-caste specialising in weaving 
Indian month corresponding to March- 
Apnil 

the lowest caste, an untouchable 

a variety of country drum 

a peon, one wearing a badge 
hearth-tax paid by widows for owning a 
fireplace 

a traditional open roofed place in rural 
areas used for the purpose of sitting 
government offices and law courts 
collectively 

the chief executive officer, next to the 
ruler, in a feudatory state 

a door-keeper, a porter 

A Muslim mendicant 
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Fauzdar 
garjat 
gunth 
handia 
Huzoor 
jamadar 
karan 
Kartik 


khandayat 
khansama 
kshatriya 
Lilabati Sutra 


Magha 


mahaldar 
matibansa ojha 


mand 


mewa 


mogiulbundi 


munshi 


munsif 
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a class of police officials 

a feudatory state of Orissa 
one-twenty-fifth of an acre 

country liquor made from rice 

Your Honour 

a head constable 

the writer caste of Orissa 

Indian month corresponding to October- 
November 

descendants of people who formed the 
landed militia under the ancient Rajas of 
Orissa 

cook 

the royal and warrior class of Orissa 

a treatise on Mathematics 

Indian month corresponding to January- 
February 

estate-owner, zamindar 

a subcaste, the members of which were 
teachers in village schools 

a unit of weight used in Asia, esp. India, 
having different values in different localities; 
a common value in India is 82 pounds or 
37 kilograms 

dried sweet fruits brought from Kabul 


the area comprising the three former 
districts of Orissa (Cuttack, Puri and 
Balasore) which was under the direct 
administration of Mogul emperors 


a scribe or secretary 


a judicial officer 
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nandimukh 


odia pana 
paik 
peshkar 


Phalgun 


pir 
Pousha 


saal 


sanad 


savarakar 


Seer 


Simi 


sunyachati 


urustambha 


vakil 
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offering an oblation to ancestors 
performed at the commencement of 
festive rites 

a sub-castc of farmers 

a foot-soldier 


one whose duty is to produce records 
before a judge or a magistrate 


Indian month corresponding to February- 
March 


a Muslim saint 


Indian month corresponding to 
December-January 


the typical Indian year calculated 
according to the orders of emperor 
Akbar 


an agreement 


a village headman, appointed for collecting 
land revenue for a village or group of 
villages in a government estate. 


a unit of weight, generally equivalent to 
105 tolas or rupee-weights 


consecrated food offered to the pirs 


a kind of punishment nieted out to pupils 
arriving late in village schools 


abcess of the thigh 


agent 
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Baboo Fakir Mohan Senapati tells a spell-binding 
tale of love and loss, of famine and plenty, of privilege 
and imprisonment. He was an eye-witness to some of 
the great moments in the history of Orissa, but what 
makes his autobiography even more significant is that 
he was not just an observer-he was a principal actor, 
too. And it is in the scenes where he himself is deeply 
involved that he catches our attention and wins our 
empathy. 
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